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CONGRESS. A large proportion of the members 
have arrived at Washington, and quorums will no 
doubt be formed of both houses on Monday. We re- 
gret to learn that Mr. Porter, one of the Louisiana se- 
nators, is detained by indisposition. Mr. Nines, of Con- 
necticut will also be absent. ‘The question as to the 
eligibility ot the members from NewHainpshire, Geor- 
cia, Mississippi, and Missourt, who have been elected 
by general ticket instead of by districts, as required by 
the law of the last congress, will be one of the first to- 


nics before the House of Representatives. ‘The proba- | 
: : . .| 
bility is that their certficates under the “broad seal” of | 
their respective states will be recognized, in tais case, | 
‘\to prevent too much legislation; for that is really the 


and that they will take their seats and the que stion of 
their eligibility will be referred to a committee on elec- 


tionsand come up for consideration after the house is} 
regularly organized, as is usual in legislative bodies, | 


"< 
ie 
~ 


though departed from in the case of the New Jersey re- | 


presentauves a lew yeurs since. 
~. 02 EE CTT FICE 0 VRE, EEE SO ae 
NATIONAL REVIEW—OCUR REPUBLI- 
CAN SYSTEM. 
Jefore another nuuiber of the National Register reaches 





i 
iis readers, the councils of the nation will have assembled 


to undertake the annual duties assigned to them, of legis- 


lating for the weifare of the republic, guarding and pro- | 
j 


Db 


noting its interests, protecting the happiness of eighteen | 


millions of people, and redressing so far as may be in 
their powers, the wrongs of those who suffer. 
igh and most-responsible duties, and should be approach- 
ed by those entrusted with their performance, with due de- 
votion to what is RiguT and just. Personal and party 
considerations are perhaps inseparable from our system, 
butin a higher sense of morality these should be compati- 
ble with patriotism and rectitude. No party ought tocalecu- 
late upon success in au enlightened republic, that is not 
animated by elevated objects and controlled by virtuous 
Ineans in their attainment. No person should calculate 
Upon success amongsta virtuous and enlightened com- 
munity but by devotion to the public good, ‘These at- 
;r1butes, itis true are universally recognised as essential to 
success—and hence they are universally professed. Every 
ftatesman is, at least according tohis own profession, @ 
patriot. Every party, according to its advertised princi- 


pies, 1s Seeking to promote the public welfare. The task 


ussigned to the people of a republic, and one which, if 

(hey desire to preserve their own interests or their liber- 

es for themselves and their descendants, it is indispensa- 
} 


Lie that they unceasingly attend to, is, to waTcH well | 


every agent they have entrusted with any portion of their 
inherent power, and te scrutinize every performance in 
order that they may be able to detect any approach of 
wrong, curbevery encroachment, strip off the specious 
garb that so often covers the lurking object of selfishness 
and attempts to impose itself upon them, and to stem the 
tide or torrent that faction so often succeeds in contriving 
to dam up for its own unhatlowed purposes. “Unceasing 
Vigilance is the price required for the maintenance of 
lreedom.” 
Vou, XV.—Sic. 14. 


They are | 


The congress which is now assembling, is compo 

of an unusual proportion of new members. Of the house 
of.representatives comprising 223 members, nearly two 
thirds take their seats there for the first time. That 
body will therefore have on this occasion less than usual 
of experienced legislators to aid in their deliberations.— 
This will have a natural influence unfriendly to the con- 
gervative cause. More than half the duty of an honest 
American legislator is now to prevent innovations au.d 
preserve consistency in the political system. There is an 
undue unwholesome propensity to change—modify,— 
“reform” is the fashionable term. Laws are hardly al- 
lowed time to be known, much less tested by experience 
before they are zealously assailed, if not abrogated, and 
even constitutions are becoming the annual subjects of 


political patchwork, the unceasing objects of assault in 
some way or other. Every aspiring politician sets about 
detecting some error in the existing state of things, and 
often conceits himselfqualified to mend the ‘‘fundamental 
laws” of the country; atleast he flatters himself with 
obtaining eclat from those whose propensities would be 
gratified by achange. No man has been long observant 
of our legislative bodies without having had sufficient 


‘innovation constantly so fed, and fostered: and of the 
| urgent necessity for the more considerate, reflecting, and 
disinterested portion of the legislative body to guard 
against the dangerous tendency, to hold on steadily to 
the good we have in our system, and to preserve a whole- 
| some share of consistency in our policy; in other words 





fault of the present times. Well enough should always 
be let alone, especially in governments. ‘There is some 
| virtue in having stability in a government. It has been 


| maintained plausibly too, that a bad feature in the laws, if 
|not very bad, had better be left alone, than incur the 
| evils incident to perpetual changes. Our laws are be- 
coming so versat le, that no community can be expected 
'to be acquainted with them, so voluminous that not one 
| tenth of them are ever read even by those whose profes- 
sion it is to study the laws. The enactments of each 


| single state legislature at each session, form a volume 
! 


| volume grows larger and larger. What are we to come to? 


on which depends, more than any other, its permanence, 
because most trying to the virtue of the people, is the 
elective tenure of executive office. Itis this which espe- 
cially distinguishes our government from all the govern- 


ments of Europe. It is to this to which the aristocrats of 
the old world look with perfect confidence, if all other 
expedients fail, for a termination ultimately of our expe- 
i riment of popularsystem. Half a century hasserved but 
| imperfectly to organize and develope the true features of 
| this part of our system. Its stability even for that space 
of time has rather disappointed the calculations of its op- 
| ponents; but we must not conceal from ourselves the 
| truth, however unpalatable, that there are dangers and 
| evils gruwing around and mixing in as ingredients of the 
|system, which if not counteracted, will be apt to prove 
| fatal to 11s existence. 

| We have designated this as the fearful feature of our 
| political system, under full persuasion that there is far 
‘more difficulty in rightly constituting the executive de- 
| partment of a government, than all the other departments 
‘together. A government without an adequate executive 
| authority, though well enough in pacific quiet Umes, will 
| be found utterly incapable of sustaining itself Whenever 
exigesices require promptitude and decision. ‘lhe peo- 
ple who frame a government without sufficient precau- 
tion in this respect, or who having framed one with ade- 
quate powers in the executive, allow those powers one 
by one to be withdrawn during periods of peace and 
quiet, under an apprehension that this or that prerogative 
has Inconveniencesin some of its ramifications, will be 
very apt to discover in process of time, that occasionally 
there is no safety for the country without an adequate 
concentration of authority somewhere to command all 
the energies which are requisite to resist evils which are 
incidental though not always apparent. 

There always will be a natural tendency in the several 
departments of government to trench upon the preruga- 
tives and reduce the importance of their co-ordinate de- 
partments. ‘This is the inherent disposition of man in 
any capacity. ‘The judiciary are with difficulty restrain: 


} . . * 

| The fearful feature of our republican system, the one 
| 

} 

| 





proof of the mischievous tendency of this restless spirit of 


large enough fora whole code of laws, and every year the | 


ed from remodelling or bending the laws whose construc- 
tion they are not satisfied with. The legislature often 
undertake to administer as well as to frame their enact- 
ments. The executive are too often disposed to usurp 
both legislative and judicial powers. Each is pleased 
with the enlargements of its own province at the expense 
ofeither of the others; and so far ts this jealousy often in- 
dulged, especially when conflicting views are entertain- 
ed on ex iting topics, that they conspire to disrobe the 
rival even if they are to be benefitted onlv in the measure 
of reducing the powers which they dislike or dread the 
present exercise of; and that too without regard to the 
necessity which first originated and will again recur, to 
prove, too late, that they were wisely bestowed. 


France fell into this fatal error in the early period of 
her revolution. To that cause in all human probability 
was owing the failure of her noble effort towards a re- 
publican government. Royalty became odious to the 
eople, and in framing their republican system, a single 
Leetalative body virtually was substituted for all the de- 
yartments of which a government should be constituted. 

rance suffered for want of an adequate conservative 
feature in her system. France became the victim of a 
military despotism because she had failed to provide 
herself consututionally with an executive competent to 
the exigencies to which she was subjected. 

The history of the French experiment was but a repe- 
— of all history where such errors have been commuit- 
ted. 

We have inadvertently fallen into reflections upon the 
constituents of executive powers, whichit may be per- 
ceived from what is said, we should be very cautious in 
paring away. Our design was to refer not to the powers 
but to the tenure of the office. 

The executive office is and always will be, the high- 
est point for political ambition. Disrobe it of the at- 
tributes which make it so, and you have nO executive, 
or otherwise what is worse than none. A_ usurper will 
inevitably supercede, because executive power is indis- 
pensable to a government. Legislative powers are not 
more so. 

Executive powers, like all other powers entrusted to 
human agency, are in their tendency seductive. The man 
must be virtuous, and how few of the public men,gyen 
in our republic, are virtuous to that extent—the mantis 
be virtuous, who having the exercise of great power, is 
not ambitious to retain and even to perpetuate that 
power, or at least to ensure it to some favorite successor. 
Hence the brief space allutted in the general, by faithful 
history, to elective executives. 

Next to that danger, is that of the contention which 
aspirants and their partizans are induced to resort to fur 
the attainment Of so distinguished a station, and one of 
so much power. Our own brief history is not without 
illustrations. Whothat remembers the feverish excite- 
/ment of the period when Aaron Burr attempted to sup- 
| plant the choice of the people and through the agency of 
|a disappointed faction, was on the eve of attaining ex- 
ecutive power, can reflect without serious apprehensions, 
upon the thousands of incidents equally portentous, to 
which this system is liable. 

‘T'he excitement incident to the last presidential elec. 
tion was less feverish but scarcely less general than that 
to which allusion has been just made. The approaching 
election is now beginning to kindle. How high the 
beacon will blaze before this time next year, who will 
venture to predict? Fortunately the preponderance of 
the successful candidate silenced every cavil!, and the 
agitated mass subsided at once into quiet acquiescence 
after the last election. _ But suppose the issue had depend- 
ed upona single vote, and that perhaps a contestable 
one? Suppose it had depended upon the votes of Illinois, 
whose laws recognise persons not citizens of the union 
as voters? 

The coming contest for the executive office lies at pre- 
sent between an unusual number of aspirants, each hav- 
ing more or Jess pretensions and expectations, and each 
having a formidable number of partizans attached to his 
interests Already some of them have taken the field, 
and are addressing crowded assemblies of the people. —~ 
Whether any one of those aspirants will be so fortunate 
as tO maintain a majority of the whole number of the 
electoral body is quite uncertain. If not, the election 
will devolve upon the house of representatives, and they 
not as an aggregate legislative body, but as twenty six 
distinct electoral bodies voting by states. 

How vastly the dangers to be dreaded from an ardent 
struggle for the grasp of the highest offices and the lar- 
gest powers known to our system, are enhanced by this 
complication, may easily be judged. Twice under our 
present form of government this predicament has already 
occurred. ‘The most fearful crisis the country ever ex- 
perienced was on the first of those occurrences. The 
second was not without its profound anxieties. Wh» 
that remembers those two examples will not dread ever 
to witness their recurrence,—a recurrence so likely to be 
accompanied with more aggravating, more delicate, more 
uncontrollable circumstances? ‘The election of a king, 
in eleegwe monarchies,“has seldom occurred without 














bloudsired and civil dissension—and hence one cause for 
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the abandonment of such a system, wherever it has been 
tried How far our system has remedied this evil, cer- 
tainly incident to theirs, remains to he ascertained. Our 
executive differs rather in name than in substance, from 
many of the elective monarchies of which we find ac- 
counts in history. Our confederation has had close pa- 
rallels in most of its prominent features;—let us be ad- 
monished by their experience. ‘The passing incidents 
of this very day, the scene which our own political arena 
now presente, are illustrative noi only of the dangers inci- 
dent toan elective chief magistracy, but of the tendency 
of all things to make thatelection the all absorbing con- 
sideration. : age 

Humiliating as this truth is, it becomes too manifest to 
be denied. We have the experiment to ascertain, whe- 
ther the virtue and intelligence of the great body of the 
people will be an adequate, for it is the ouly, protection, 
under Heaven, from the evils just pointed out, as threa- 
tening our political career. 

That this corrective will prave adequate, we have abid- 
ng faith. It isa high and holy calling, to which this re- 
publican union has been summoned, that of working out 
in their own example, the problem of the competence of 
the Pxop.e to govern themselves, by agents of their own 
selection. and laws of their own framing. ‘The task has 
its difficulties; we have just pointed out one of the most 
prominent of those difficulties. Do we, dare we hesitate 
to encounter those difficulties?—are we to be appalled by 
even an apprehension of them? Far, far from it. We 
ate for preparing to encounter them at every avenue of 
their approach. The condition of our probation in this 
life, one and all of us, is, that we maintain a manly con- 
test with moral evil of every kind; and reward hereafter 
is only for those who hold out to the end and succeed in 
the conflict. Political blessings are bought upon the same 
terms. He that expects their enjoyment without paying 
the price at which alone they can be obtained, might just 
as well hope for the attainment of moral excellence with- 
out a struggle with the selfish propensities. Political du- 
ties are as obligatory as moral duties, and are in fact one 
of their constituents. 
portion abandons the standard he was bound to defend 
and leaves his country, so far as depends upon him, a 
prey to the first usurper. 


It is the faithful observance of those duties alone, that | 





He that fails to fulfil his allotted | : , . 
| was constantly increasing in France. 
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FRANCE. 

Concerning this country, we find this statement: 

The Moniteur publishes the official returns of the 
indirect taxes of France for the nine months of the 
current year ending on the 30th September. To an 
abstract of the returns the Times appends a remark, 
‘The total receipts amount to 557,093,000 francs, or 
nearly £22.284,000 sterling; and exhibit an increase, 
as compaied with the receipts of the corresponding 
period of 1811, of 35,652,000f., and over those for 
1842 of 10,280.000f. The augmentation in the last 
three months of 1843 was 7,267,000f. over those of 
1841, and 3,355,000f. over 1842. The receipts of 
the registry duties figure in these returns for 153,- 
982,000f.; the stamp duties for 26,612,000.; the cus- 
toms for 78,921,000.; the import duties on colonial 
sugars, 27,146,000.; on foreign sugars 5,145,000f-.; on 
domestic sugars, 4,902,000f.; duties on salt, 43,945,- 
000f.; on liquors, 71,704 000.; on public carriages, 
inland navigation, &c., 28,043,000f.; on the sale of 
tobacco, 77,093.000f.; of gun-powder, 3,614,000f.; 
postage of letters, 33,653,000f.; mail coaches, 1,531,- 
000f.; mail packets, 732,000f. The augmentation 
bore principally on the registry duties, customs, su- 
gars, liquors, tobacco, postage and stamps; and the 
items on which there was a falling off were the du- 
ties on foreign sugars, salt, gunpowder, mail coach- 
es, and domestic sugar. The receipts per quarter 
were—first quarter, 183,190,000f.; second quarter, 
{87,184,000.; and third quarter, 186,719,000f.; show- 
ing an excess in the latter of 3,529,000f. over those 
of the first, and a diminution, as compared with the 
cond, of 465,0)0f. The tendency of this publica- 
tion would be to create the belief that prosperity 
Nevertheless 
—and this we state with regret—we are assured that 
extreme distress presses upon mostof the manufac- 
turing and commercial establishments of that coun- 


can confer the titleof FREEMEN, or ensure, so far as|try. Oneof our correspondents, who lately passed 


human efforts can, the advantages of a republican system, | 
a system so eminently superior to all other contrivances | 


for governing 80 a8 to promote the happiness of the man 
whilst it protects the rights of the weak. 


It is for the attainment of this latter object, protecting | 


through Valenciennes, transmits to us proofs of the 
correctness of this statement that leave no doubt 


¥+ | upon it.” 


Mr. Weed, of the Albany Evening Journal, in 


the weak trom wrongs, more than for any or all other | one of his late letters from Paris, says of the French 


Objects, that governments were originally instituted, or | 
have been endured. Yet how often do we hear it as- | 
, that the only legitimate governments are those ' 







ser 
pre 
majority. 
and in general the safest means of effecting the primary 
object for which governments are ‘nstituted, but to carry 
out the will of the many, was not the reason for their insti- 
tution, nor are they by any meansidentical. Government 


ated upon and always subservient to, the will of the 


exercise of power in the many and the strong, over the few, 
or the helpless individual, that governments are want. 
ed, or would beendured. Majorities are always strong. 
How often do we witness the many, the multitude, “the 
majority,” to be not only powerful, but reckless enough 
to disregard all the agencies by which goverriments ope- 
rate, ofticers—laws—constitution—every thing that oppo- 
ses their immediate will or wishes? Where is protection 
then to be fuund? 

The will of the many uncontrolled by authority js a 
fearful power. What is its appropriate appellation.— 
Anarchy itself is less dangerous. 

The impression thatthe will of the majority is so far 
identical with right, that it should be in all cases the law 
of the land, and that our whole political system js pre- 
dicated upon this supposition, is not only erroneous, but 
dangerous. Obedience to the will of the majority, in 
other words, to the popular impulse, is far from heing the 
first duty of the patnot. Respect for the opinions of the 
many always ought to be entertained—our system has 
ensured that; but a sense of whatis due to what is Ricur, 
Just, and Prorer, should always be paramount. A 
good man will never allow himself to be swerved from 
the line of Reerrrups though all the word should com- 
mand. Any political system must be radically in fault 

redicated upon the idea that a being accountable as man 
is, to high heaven, shail by its authority be compelled to do 
what he knows to be wrong. or wiich is to the same 
amount, shall refrain from doing right when he has the 

ower entrusted to him, and the task before him. ‘The 
inevitable tendency of sucha syst’m would be, to offer 
strong inducements to vitiate the good man, and when 
those inducements fail, to get rid of his virtne and resort 
to the agency of those that areless scrupulous. What 
reflecting man, would venture the destinies of his country 
in such a career as this would lead to. 

For indulging those desultory reflections and scanning 
some of the prominent points of the political apparatus 
under which we live, set us not down as an abstraction- 
ist. Itis well now and then to stand off, as it were, and 
observe how machinery works as a whole, and not allow 
separate parts tu absorb all our attention. We of course 
refrain from speculations upon the particular operations 
of the closing peretcal Fest, because the official statements 
will be communicated next week in the annual imessage 
of the president and the reports of the officers in charge 
of the several departinents, documents, wlieh will oc cupy 
suany uf our colutmus for some weeks to come. 


The will of the majority is the most efficient, | MeO. Sentinels ar 
the public institutions. 


capital: 

‘Paris has the appearance of a city under martial 
law. Its National Guard is doing duty as police- 
Sentinels are stationed at the entrances of all 
Detachments of troops are 
quartered near each other, throughout the city. The 
number of soldiers now doing military and civil duty 


tution, DV al cal. |in and about Paris, is over 50,000. All the young 
is instituted to maintain Ricet—majorities are often | 
wrong as well as minorities. [tis to shield from the unjust | 


men of France, over 18 years old, are Jiable to be 
drawn into the army. Indeed Bonaparte’s odious 


! . . . 

|Conscription law, by another name, is now practi- 
‘cally in operation. 
| wanted, all the young men of Paris are warned to 


When new levies of troops are 


meet in their respective Arondissements. If the 
number assembled be a thousand. and a hundred 
soldiers are wanted, a thousand numbers are pre- 
pared, for which each draws, and those who get the 
numbers from ‘1’ to ‘100,’ are doomed to the army 
for eight years! Those who are able, or are fortu- 
nate in having wealthy relatives or friends, pay their 
seven, eight, nine, ten, and sometimes even fifteen 
hundred francs for a substitute. The pay of a 
French soldier is about one sous per day, or thirty- 
five dollars for eight years! ‘Their meat ration is 
less than half the weight of a soldier’s ration in the 
British or American army. The troops are under- 
sized men with slight frames, but they are alert in 
their movements, and are capable of performing 
hard service and enduring fatigue and privation. 

The French live much out doors and at cafes.— 
They are seen, in great numbers, in gardens, in 
cafes and around tables upon the boulevards. Fam- 
ilies, instead of dining at home, go frequently to 
cafes and restaurants. The guests of the Table 
d’Hotel of the most fashionable hotels consist in part 
of ladies and gentlemen who reside in Paris. ‘The 
poorer classes in great numbers go for their dinners 
without the city barriers, where they get wine which 
has not paid the Octroi duty and is therefure very 
cheap. 

The Boulevards are the ornament and the pride of 
Paris. They surrouad and enclose ihe city. They 
are to this Metropolis what Regent street is to Lon- 
don, what Broadway is to New York, and what Ches- 
nut street is to Philadelphia, though far surpassing 
either and all in magnificence and beauty. This de- 
lightful avenue, in its graceful sweep around the 
city, is nine miles in length. There are rows of fine 
trees planted upon terraces which divide the broad 
carriageway from the ample side-walks. In the 


evening the Boulevards are brilliantly iiluminated, 
and then the fashionable stores, the fancy shops and 





the various picture and print windows, resplendent 








——_— 


genius and taste, produce 


with all the productions of 
amore dazzling effect. 

_ Then, too, the boulevards are 
1on and beauty of Paris. During the summer even- 
ings, fruits and creams and wine are served upon ta- 
bles under the trees. These scenes are en ivened 
by music, particularly upon the “Boulevard des 
Italiens,”’ which is the resort of the most fashionable 
The humbler classes congregate more in the “Bon. 
levard de Temple,” where they are amused With 
shows, pantomimes, rouge et noir, roulette, &c. &e. 
The gambling here, however, is only for cakes 

fruit, candies, &. Among other contrivances for 
gaming (the French are curious in all such devices 

they have something like a ‘“‘ten-pin alley,” with this 
difference, that the pins are knocked down by the 
spinning of a top, instead of rolling a ball amon 

them. The great gambling houses or “hells” of 
Paris, in which such frightful robberies were for- 
merly perpetrated, have all been suppressed. The 
revolution of 1830, among other good things, put an 
end to licensed gambling houses and lotteries. But 
the French passion for play is as strong as ever 
though as now indulged less injurious to themselves 
and others. 


graced by the fash- 


RUSSIA. 

The Russians are building a superb fortress on the 
frontier of Turkey in Asia. It is situated on a hill 
that rises in the midst of an extensive plain, at the 
distance of half a league from the river Aspatchal. 
The carracks are sufficient to lodge an army of fifty 
thousand men. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

The French journals announce the receipt of let- 
ters containing the important intelligence that Ach- 
met Pacha governor of Sennaar, having disobeyed 
the often repeated summons of Mehemet Ali com- 
manding him to repair to Cairo to receive in- 
structions respecting the government of his pro- 
vince, had declared himself independent of the vice- 
roy, and had advised the latter of arrangements re- 
cently concluded with the sultan investing him with 
an independent administration in consideration of the 
payment of a stipulated annuity. 

Soliman Pacha had received orders to reorganize 
the Egyptian army, and was expected to march with- 
out delay against Achmet Pacha. 

If it be true that the Porte had recognized the lat- 
ter as governor of Soudan, discussions of the gravest 
character cannot fail to arise between it and Mehe- 
met Ali, and all the intricacies of the Oriental ques- 
tion will neccessarily be revived. 

[Journal of Commerce. 
HAYTI. 

The Journal of Commerce has Port au Prince 
papers to the 29th ultimo. We extract the subjoin- 
ed notices of their contents: 

“The articles 38 and 39, in the constitution of 1816, 
precluding foreigners from the enjoyment of political 
rights, and restricting their civil privileges, were 
adopted into the new constitution, without qualifica- 
tion, at the session of the 3d ultimo. 

“The right of petition to the Constituent Assem- 
bly was voted by acclamation on the 6th; also, the 
substitution of the words ‘in the name of the sover- 
eign people’ for the word ‘regeneration’ on the As- 
sembly’s seal. 

‘At the same session, the president announced a 
message from the provisional government, which 
transmitted to the Assembly a note from the consul- 
generalof France. This note, signed ‘Levasseur, 
consul general,’ assured the provisional government 
that the government of his majesty the king of the 
French, taking into consideration the note of the 12th 
of April, 1843, the situation of Hayti, and the obser- 
vations presented by the consul on the objectof that 
note, had consented to waive a compliance, in respect 
to the payment of indemnity of Hayti, with the treaty 
of 1838, till the establishment of a definitive govern- 
ment in the republic. His majesty’s government, 
without abandoning the rights of Frenchmen inter- 
ested in the stipulated indemnity, professes a readi- 
ness to discuss, with a spirit of conciliation and equi- 
ty, such propositions as may be submitted to it by the 
definitive government, to the end of reconciling the 
interests of the French creditors in the best possi- 
ble manner with the situation of the republic.— 
This confirms the advices brought by the Caledonia, 
to wit, that in response to the question whether it 
was the intention of France to reconquer Hayti, M. 


| Guizor had given to Lord Aserpeen the most satis- 


factory assurances.” 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

By an arrival at New Bedford we have Sandwich 
Island papers to July 31st, inclusive. The following 
protest, which was issued by Commodore Kearney, 
at Honolula on the 11th of the same month (the Is- 
lands were restored to the native government on the 





3lst) has not, we believe, been before published i, 
this country, although letters as late as August 4t,, 
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were received by a previous arrival. Commodore K. 
will be gratified to find his course fully sustained by 
the government and people of this country. 

To his Majesty Kamehameha III, King 

: of the Sandwich Islands: 

In the name and on behalf of the people of the United 
States of America and their government which, the 
undersigned has the honor to represent, and in or- 
der to explain clearly for the information of all 
concerned; is issued, A PROTEST. 
Whereas a provisional cession of the Hawaiian or 

Sandwich Islands was made by his Majesty Kameha- 

meha III, king, and Kekauluohi premier thereof, unto 

the honorable George Paulet, commanding Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s ship Carysfort, (to wit) on the twen- 
ty-fifth day of February, eighteen hundred and forty- 
three—and whereas, the United States interests and 
those of their citizens resident in the aforesaid Hawai- 
jan Islands are deeply involved in a seizure of his 

Majesty’s government under the circumstances as 

well as to the act of the aforesaid king and premier 

acceding thereto unto protest or otherwise, to affect 
the interests above cited: 

Now therefore be it known, that I solemnly protest 
against every act and measure in the premises; and 
do declare that from and after the date of said ces- 
sion until the termination of the pending negotiations 
between His Majesty’s envoys and the government of 
her Britannic majesty, I hold his majesty Kameha- 
meha III and captain Lord George Paulet answera- 
ble for any and every act, by which a citizen of the 
United States,’ resident as aforesaid, shall be restrain- 
ed in his just and undisputed rights and privileges, or 
who may suffer inconvenience or losses, or be forced 
to submit to any additional charges on imports or oth- 
er revenue matters, or exactions in regard to the ad- 
ministration of any municipal laws whatever, enacted 
by the “commission consisting of his majesty king 
Kamehameha III, or his deputy of the aforesaid Isl- 
ands, and the right hon. lord George Paulet, Duncan 
Forbes Mackay, esq. and lieut. Frere, R. N. 

Given under my hand on board the U. S. ship Con- 
stellation, atanchor off Honolulu, Oahu, this eleventh 
day of July, eighteen hundred and forty-three. 

LAW RENCE KEARNEY, Commander 
in chief of the U.S. naval force in the E. Indies. 


MEXICO. 

Santa Anwa’s ResiGNaTIonN. We perceive that 
some of the newspapers have mistaken for an abso- 
lute resignation the Mexican president’s withdrawal 
from the ordinary duties of his high office. They 
forget, apparently, that he has, in a previous in- 
stance, laid aside his actual administrative duties 
and placed them in the hands of a Presidento interino, 
(a President ad interim,) upon whom he devolved, as 
he has now done, their ordinary exercise, but not the 
power of changing the ministry or any such capital 
faculty. In short, whatever the Havana papers, 
which have been quoted on this subject, may have 
said of it, or they deduced who understood them ill, 
Santa Anwa has no more resigned than does one of 
our secretaries when hie leaves Washington and sub- 
stitutes for himself his chief clerk, or, as has some- 
times happened, one of the youngest and most inex- 
perienced persons in his department. 


We have before us the latest journals from the 
Mexican capital—the Diario del Gobierno (the official 
paper) from the Istto the 10th of October. In that 
of the Sth we find the president’s parting address to 
the nation upon his thus laying aside his regular exe- 
ecutive duties. It alleges in the outsct a necessity 
of consulting his health, wasted by application to 
the business of the state in a crisis of the greatest 
difficulty and anxiety, now happily passed. Still (he 
goes on to say) he should not have quitted the presi- 
dency for the short remainder of his term but that 
“great objects of national concern call him to the 
northern coast of the republic;’’a guarded but preg- 
hant intimation that he thinks it necessary personal- 
ly to watch what is passing in the negotiations with 
‘lexas or the reported overturesof England there, 
which may, in the present il]-understanding between 
her representative and Mexico, have excited atleast 
the jealousy of the latter. He thanks Heaven, as 
he may fitly do, that in thus quitting the unlimited 
power which the nation had confided to him, he has 
the satisfaction of having caused no citizen to put on 
mourning, and of having committed no arbitrary 
acts. That public example, of mildness and of the 
restraint of power within the strict limits of what 
the good of the country required, he owed to Mexi- 
co and she needéd. 

He then refers to the new era of quiet and of law 
which has dawned under the fresh organization of 
the national power; the good spirit which has every 
where manifested itself in the progress of the pend- 
ing elections; the certainty which now exists that 
the affairs of the country will only be committed to 
worthy and wise hands, that will finish what has be- 

un so happily. Ele has made the nation respecta- 
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ble abroad; he leaves it orderly within: he has given 
organization to its military and naval force; he has 
replenished the treasury and restored the public cre- 
dit; he has opened the sources of internal wealth; 
and he adds, very nobly, that when he who rules ina 
dangerous public conjecture recoives unusual pow- 
ers, the results must be his apology, the good that he 
has brought about his best defence, the general ap- 
proval his highest praise. 3 

He next goes on to justify that commercial policy 
which he has set on foot, and his preference of arts 
and their growth at home over those economical 
theories which other nations have for a time adopt- 
ed, but have been speedily compelled to abandon. 
He alludes also to the steps taken towards a system 
of popular education, to the care taken of improv- 
ing the administfation of justice, the highways, 
mines, and various other great interests. After a 
brief notice of things in Yucatan and Texas, he 
concludes in the following words: 

‘“‘Fellow-citizens! I go, leaving the care of the go- 
vernment to a citizen worthy of the national confi- 
dence, for his services in the cause of independence, 
his moderation of character, and his respect for the 
laws. I go, filled with the liveliest gratitude for 
your continual and generous favors; and I assure you 
that my vows will every where be offered for your 
happiness, and that I shall ever be ready to conse- 
crate my existence to the country which gave us all 
being, and which is to us every thing.” 

This dates onthe 5th. Threedays before Don 
Vaventin Canaizo, general of division, took the 
oaths as president ad interim. He'has always been 
opposed to Santa Anna; who, however, esteems 
him as a patriot and honest man. Hence his choice 
of him. [.Wat. Intel. 


Istumvus oF Tenvanterec. It appears that San- 
ta Anna, previous to his departure for Vera Cruz, 
issued, a special edict regarding the contemplated 
canal for uniting the Pacific with the Gulf of Mexi- 
co by the Isthmusof Tehuantepec. The following 
embraces its substance: 

Whereas the survey of the route has been com- 
pleted, and every thing ready for commencing the 
important undertaking of uniting the Atlantic with 
the Pacific by the Gulf of Tehuantepec, the Mex- 
ican government is desirous to assist the contractor, 
Don Jose Garay, with all the means at its disposal, 
we have deemed it proper to decree as follows: A 
prison capable of accommodating over three hun- 
dred convicts is to be built under the direction of the 
contractor for the contemplated canal; the judicial 
authorities of the departments of Vera Cruz and 
Oajaca are required to send to the said prison all 
persons found guilty, in order that they be employed 
in digging and working on the said canal. Thecon- 
victs are to be clothed and maintained by the con- 
tractor. [N. O. Bulletin. 


Yucatan. Captain Peters of the schooner Den- 
mark, at New Orleans from Laguna, states that the 
commissioners to Mexico, on the partof the govern- 
mentof Yucatan, have arrived at Campeachy. He 
states further that the government of Mexico had 
made propositions for the final settlement of difficul- 
ties with Yucatan, and it was believed they would be 








Mexican papers. 
TEXAS. 

Advices from Houston to the 8th inst. have reach 
ed New Orleans. The sale of the Texan navy did | 
not take place as was intended. Two of the vessels 
have been again advertised for sale, but it is impro- 
bable that they will be sold. 

Exchequer bills of the Texan government are re- 
ceived by the collector of Galveston, at 80c. to the 
dollar. 

The abolitionists have been flooding the country 
with inflammatory documents. Some of the papers | 
urge upon congress the necessity of putting a stop to 
a further circulation of them by penal enactments. | 

President Houston has issued a proclamation con- 
vening congress at Washington on the Ist Monday in 
December. 

It is stated that the principal Indian tribes on the 
frontier of ‘Texas do not number more than 315 war- 
riors. About four years ago they could muster near- 
ly 800 warriors, and their villages were scattered 
from the sources of the Colorado to Red River, but 
during the frequent contests with the border settlers, 
their warriors have been gradually decreasing, and 
have become so reduced that they were compelled to 
take refuge in the United States. 

Texas dates to the 8th inst. have been received at 
New Orleans. 

Col, G. W. Cook has recently returned to Hous- 
ton from Bexar. He confirms the intelligence that 
the Mexicans are establishing extensive mulitary de- 
pots along the Rio Grande. They have also sta- 
tioned six or cight hundred soldiers on the west 
bauk of the Nueces, at different points. Several 











Mexican traders who have lately visited Bexar’ 
state that several thousand stands of arms and a 
large quantity of ammunition are now placed in the 
depots along the Rio Grande, and wagons loaded 
with military stores are constantly arriving from the 
interior. 

The U. S. man-of-war schooner Flirt, arrived at 
Galveston on the 17th bearing despatches for Gen. 
Murphy, the U. S. Charge d’Affaires. Of course, 
adds the Civilian, the character of these communi- 
cations have not transpired, but it is to be presumed 
that matters of some importance must be involved 
to require the despatch of a vessel of that descrip- 
tion. 

On the 26th ult,the Flirt, sailed from Galves- 
ton for Vera Cruz, with General Murphy on board. 
This movement excited much curiosity at Galves- 
ton. 

The following extract from the Houston Tele- 
graph (of adate earlier than that which announced 
the departure of Gen. Murphy for Vera Cruz) is 
worthy of attention. 

“The U. S. schr. of war Flirt, arrived at Galveston 
on the 17th inst. from Norfolk with despatches from 
the United States Government to Gen. Murphy the 
American Charge d’Affaires, and it is presumed 
these despatches relate to this subject—([the iater- 
ference of the United States to prevent the consum- 
mation of British designs upon Texas.}] We learn 
that the United States sloop of war Vandalia will 
also soon be at Galveston, and the vessels will be 
subject to the order of the American Charge de 
Affaires. It is not improbable that one or both of 
these vessels will be despatched to Vera Cruz, to 
convey despatches to the American Minister at 
Mexico. We are aware that Gen. Murphy is in 
possession of information derived from respectable 
sources, that will excite more astonishment and 
alarm in the American Cabinet than the speeches of 
Lords Brougham and Aberdeen. This much we 
think is certain, the fears of the people of the south- 
ern states, that the object of the abolitionists in En- 
gland is to dissolve the Union if necessary to efiect 
the abolition of slavery, are well founded, and we 
believe the documents obtained by Gen. Murphy 
here, and those obtained by Gen. Thomson in Mex- 
ico, will furnish evidence of the intentions of Great 
Britain relating to Texas, that will convince the 
American statesmen, that there are but few alterna- 
tives left to remedy the evil, Either the British 
Government must give way, or sustain her position 
by force, and hostilities will follow asa naturul con- 
sequence, or else Texas must be annexed to the 
United States. There is little probability that Great 
Britain will give way, and there is little probabil- 
ity that the Government of the United States will 
permit her to prosecute her policy unmolested. 

We should deeply regret if our little republic, by 
becoming a bone of contention between these two 
great nations, should involve them in the misfor- 
tunes of war. This however, can easily be pre- 
vented by the annexation of Texas to the U. States. 
Whenever the Congress of the United States shal! 
by a resolution permit Texas to become a portion of 
the Union, all difficulties will be instantly settled. 


acceded to. This intelligence is confirmed by the | For the Govarnsent of. Sane i Snape ay ae 


express instructions of the people to ratify the an- 
nexation whenever the United States gives its con- 
sent. The vote of the people at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, was almost unanimous 
in favor of annexation, and that vote is as binding 
upon the President and Congress of Texas, as the 
Constitution itself. Until that vote is rescinded, 
Texas willremain in a manner subject to the dispo- 
sition of the United States. She can receive or dis- 
card her at pleasure. If the Statesmen of the Uni- 
ted States, therefore, desire peace let them at once 
advocate the annexation of Texas to the Union. 
They can accomplish more towards the advance- 
ment of the honor and prosperity of the United 
States by effecting this great measure, than by lav- 
ishing seas of blood and mines of treasure or floods 
of ink, in a war of aggression or denunciation 
against Great Britsin. 

The Telegraph of a subsequent date, states that it 
understands from good authority, that a large Amer- 
ican fleet is soon to assemble in the Gulf. The Van- 
dalia, the Savannah, and one or two armed steam- 
ships, it says, will probably be despatched to the 
coast of Mexico. 


LATER. The arrival of a steamer at New Or- 
leans on the 25th ult., brings the Houston Telegraph 
to the 8th, the Galveston Civilian of the llth, and 
private accounts to the 13th Nov. From these we 
have a very difficult complexion of affairs. General 
Murphy, American charge d’affairs has not left 
Texas, but was still at Galveston. The Civilian 
notices and denies authoritatively the report from this 
country that Gen. Murphy had surreptitiously obtained 
copies of important documents from the archives uv 
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the Texian government. “That gentieman, between 
whom and the president of the republic the best un- 
derstanding prevails, has had access to no correspon- 
dence or records except with the knowledge of the 
proper officers, and it is not believed that the cabinet 
possesses any information in relation to any subject 
which would be withheld from him, if he desired it. 
Neither is the American charge displeased with the 
manner in which the diplomacy of the country has 
been conducted, as he had been heard to say, since 
his return to Galveston, that the publication of the 
correspondence ‘‘would reflect more honor upon 
president Houston than the battle of San Jacinto.” 

President Houston attended a public meeting at 
Houston on the 8th instant, at which he addressed 
the citizens, and took occasion to allude to the ac- 
cusations against him of treasonable intercourse with 
the governments of Great Britain and Mexico, which 
he indignantly repelled. 

In alluding to the speeches of lord Brougham and 
lord Aberdeen, and the supposed disposition of the 
British government to effect the abolition of slavery 
in Texas, the Telegraph says that it has no evidence, 
nor even the Shadow of evidence, that president 
Houston has in any manner, either by word or act, 
encouraged any such scheme: whilst, on the other 
hand, it asserts that the person from Texas to whom 
lord Brougham referred in his speech as having | @2n 
conferred with on the subject, had been the political 
opponent of president Houston, and never possessed 
his confidence. 

The Texian commissioners who went to Mexico 
to treat for peace, were received withevery demon- 
stration of respect, were handsomely entertained, 
and otherwise treated with every marked attention. 
They remained until the 30th October, when, under 
the best escort that could be provided for them, they 
left that place to meet the commissioners on the part 
of Mexico at Laredo, where the negotiations were 
to take place. The subject of these negotiations 
was exciting an increasing interest in Texas as well 
as in Mexico; but. from the best of our information, 
the powers of the commissioners extended no furth- 
er than the arrangement of the terms and duration 
of an armistice between the Mexican and ‘i exian 
republics. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


THE TARIFF, 
AS OPERATING on ov; FOREIGN RELATIONS, 


There was no hepe, at least no reasonable ground for 
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hope, that as long as we allowed England, France, and 


ry 
/ 


the ether European powers all the advantages of “free 


oppressive and unconstitutional. 


will be adhered to and become strictly the American 
policy, aad in ashort time we shall again see the 
country on the voyage of prosperity, every sail filled 
and every flag flying. 

That our tariff operating upon the interests of fo. 
reign powers, may ultimately induce them to modify 
their duties in order to court us as customers, we 
have already strong indications. The triumph of the 
free trade candidate at the recent election in London, 
is one of these indications. The softened tone of 
the British press, and the distinct intimations from 
editors of both whig and tory papers, that any pro- 
positions from this country for a commercial arrange- 
ment based upon reciprocal concessions, would at 
this moment be favorably entertained, are additonal in- 
dications. The proceedings and representations from 
the silk and wine interests in France, to their govern- 
ment, in relation to the condition & trade with the 
United States, furnish as striking a proof from the 
continent, that our tariff,if sustained, will waken 
that country to the justice of our demands for a 
reciprocity trade. 


These difficulties are necessarily compromised 
amongst ourselves—all such local considerations are 
secondary to the national interest, considered in re- 
gard to our foreign intercourse. We may dispute 
amongst ourselves about the best method of raising 
funds for the supportof government to the end of 
time, if other governments are allowed to foment and 
influence those disputes so that they may reap rich 
harvests out of our folly. There is an old fable ap- 
propriate to the case,—France and England contend- 
ing furiously, one at the horns and the other at the 
tail of a cow,—which the Dutch perceiving, wisely 
left them all the benefits of the dispute, whilst con- 
tenting themselves with milking the animal. 


An American tariff ought to be adjusted so as to 
promote .fmerican inierests, as contradistinguished 
from foreign interests. It is as essentially a question 
of foreign relations, as it is of domestic policy. Yet 
a large portion of our people cannot be induced so to 
regard it. With them it is inevitably a question be- 
tween the manufacturers and agriculturists— between 





Yet who is so foolish as to imagine that either 
England, France, or any other power will so aban- 
don the interests of their own people as to become 
dependent upon us for bread, meat, or any other of 
the essentials of subsistence, or that they will allow 
us to supply them with our surplus, materially be- 
yond what they have the means of making profitable 
and cannot themselves produce? It would be to sur- 
render national independence, incur a condition 
of poverty, and endanger their own existence.— 
No nation in Europe could sustain such a condition 
for one quarter of the time which this country has 
lately endured it, or perhaps ever retrieve so dis- 
astrous an error. 

There is a portion of our people who are laboring 
under a radical error in regard to the scope and ob- 
jects of a national tariff. They distinguish nothing 
beyond the local operation of the system. Beeause 
it is not obvious to them that each individual is taxed 
precisely in the same ratio, the tax is denounced as 
No ingenuity has 
ever yet contrived a plan by which governments can 
levy what is required for their support, with exact 
equality. It is but a remote approximation at best, 
which they ever can reach in this respect. Let the 
levy be attempted by whatever process it may, ap- 
pearances of extortion on the one hand, and of ex- 
emption on the other, can easily be traced, and would 
as loudly be denounced. 
revenue until it is shown that each section, each 
community, each individual, is so precisely taxed, as 
to be convinced that they pay not a fraction beyond 
what others pay, we shall be ina bad plight. Let 





trade” in our ports, at the same time that they were reay- 
ing all the advantages of levying exorbitant duties on 
moat of our exportable articles, and excluded altogether 
many others that we had to spare, so long as we sub- 
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mitted to this posture of affairs, there was no reason 
hope, that any of those powers would voluntarily relinquish 
the millions upon millions which they were harvesting 
W his 


and wheedle us with “free trade” doctrines, at such a 


t 
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every year out of our folly. they could palaver 


profit as they were realizing, draining the specie from us, 
tu pay up the enormous balance of trade, or exacting our 
securities bearing a heavy interest, thereby involving ug 
deeper and deeper every year, how coula we have flatter- 
ed ourselves that they would forego the temptation? 
The eyes of our people were at length opened to 
the folly of such an expectation. An American 
tariff was enacted—already we find it operating on 
foreign powers, inducing them to look towards a 
modification of their own policy, and the adoption of 
amore reciprocal condition of trade between us 
The way to ensure this is to maintain our own posi- 
tion, at least until they give us something like an 
equivalent for relaxing ii—the “free trade,” which 
we still comparatively extend to them all. Let 
them fairly understand that we have returned to the 
early policy of the country, the policy preached by 
Franklin—and practised by Washington, Adams, 
Jetierson, Madison aad Monroe—of meeting restric- 
tion with restriction—and giving privilege for privi- 
lege, in our commercia! relations with foreign pow- 
ers. ‘The wholesome effects of a return to this atti- 
tude are already apparent on every hand, at home 
giving activity, employment and confidence—at- 
tracting back the specie we had been seduced to 
part with—reinstating the public credit—and re- 
plenishing the public treasury without a resort to 
direct taxes. In short, after an unexampled scene 
of disaster produced by a perseverance in a prodigal 
policy, the country is already resuming a condition 
of prosperity and comiort under the influenceof a 
better pelicy. 
vi permanency—let the people feel assurance that it 





Allow it the advantageof a character | 


| would be more inequality in its exactions, and those 
|inequalities would soon be distinguished to be by a 
thousand times, more grievous thanthose which flow 
from the system of duties upon imports. 


The inequality under the latter system appears to 
operate more on sections—on occupations—on par- 
ticular interests—and consequently is in larger ag- 
gregates. ‘he South fancy the North to have some 
advartage in the assessment—and the West fancy 
that they pay more than the East. Agriculturists at 
one time complain, commercial interests at another, 
and manufactures at another. Neither are exactly 
satisfied with their own portion—nor are even likely 
to be under any arrangement that can be devised. 


trarily upon individuals, that the aggrieved one is 
left alone to complain; all who surround him are 
venefit ed to the measure he is oppressed. Yet so 
palpable are the wrongs, so numerous the grievances, 
so difficult—not to say impossible, is it to obviate 
them, that by common consent in all countries and 
in all ages, the indirect taethod of taxation by du- 
ties upon imports has been preferred. 

The duties upon importations are necessarily de- 
rived in much larger sums at one spot than another— 
(sometimes it is the consumer of taxed articles— 
often it is those who send the article to market that 
pay it.) ‘The fact is, that no method has ever yet 
been devised by whicha fairer assessment of tax can 
be made upon the people, having due regard to their 
capability to pay—and that at last is the leading con- 
sideration in Getermining where, on whom, and how 
much to levy. If one section complain that they 


not one individual have to pay more than another 
under a direct tax? 

Yet it is a difficult task to adjust the scale so as to 
make the public burthen under a tariff'as equalas 
it should be. Our object has not been to deny that a 


tariff may be erroneously constructed, and therefore 
oppressive to one portion whilst unduly favoring an- 
other portion of the people. There will always be 
endless diilervences of opinion in adjusting these 
difficulties. 
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If we are to wait for a/| 


. : | 
| direct taxation be resorted to to-morrow, and there | 


By direct tax, the inequality is distributed so arbi- | 


have to pay more than another, the answer is, does | 


producers and consumers—between the north and 
the south, with them it is of no consequence what- 
jever, that France, England and Germany, each of 
them, is benefitting by millions at our expense and 
;Impoverishing us by the heavy balance of trade, pro- 
vided our own manufacturers are not sustained, or 
our own laborers fed by aid of the national policy. 


The nation that forgets its own general interests in 
the scramble for sectional and local interests, is in 
little better plight, than those nations which allow 
foreign influence to precipitate them into endless dis- 
cussions between contending factions for power. We 
see Spain at this momenta victim in this deplorable 
predicament. Unhappy Poland furnishes an exam- 
ple of the fate to which such a course inevitably 
tends. 


THE NEXT CONGRESS. 

MEMBERS OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 

Below we give a list of the members of the twenty- 
eighth congress, for the convenience of future refe- 
rence. 

The whigs are arranged in the first column, their 
opponents in the second. 

The president of the senate is Hon. W. P. Maneum, 
of North Carolina. 








SENATE. 

Whigs. MAINE. V. B. 
George Evans 1847 | John Fairfield 1849 
New Hampsnire. 

Levi Woodbury 1847 
Chas. G. Atherton 1849 
VERMONT. 
Samuel Phelps 1845 
Wm. C. Upham 1849 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
' Rufus Choate 1845 
Isaac C. Bates 1847 
Ruope Isianp. 
| Wm. Sprague 1845 
' James F. Simmons 1847 
ConNECTICUT. 
J. W. Huntington 1845 | John M. Niles 1849 
New York. 
N.P. Tallmadge 1845 | Silas Wright, jr. 1849 
New JERSEY. 
William Dayton 1845 
Jacob W. Miller 1847 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Daniel Sturgeon 1845 
James Buchanan 1849 





| DELAWARE. 


Richard H. Bayard 1845 








| Thomas Clayton 1847 

MARYLAND. 

| Wm. D. Merrick 1845 
Vacancy. 

| VIRGINIA. 
William C. Rives 1845 

| Wm. S. Archer 1847 


Norra CaRo.ina. ° 
Willie P. Mangum 1847 | W. H. Haywood, jr. 1849 


Soutu CAROLINA. 








Daniel E. Huger 1847 
George McDuffie 1849 
GEORGIA. 
‘John M. Berrien 1347] Wm. T. Colquitt 1849 
ALABAMA. 
Wn. R. King 1847 
| Arthur Bagby 1849 
Mississipri. 
‘John Henderson 1845| Robert J. Walker 1847 
LovuIsIANA. 
Alexander Barrow* 1847 
Alexander Porter 1849 
TENNESSEE. 
E. H. Foster 1845 
‘Spencer Jarnegan 1847 
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Onto. Dezawane. One whig. 
Benjamin Tappan 1845] George B. Rodney. 
William Allen 1849; Vincinta. Three whigs and twelve locos. 
Kentucky. Willoughby Newton, Archibald Atkinson, 
J. T. Morehead 1847 Samuel Chilton, Geo. C. Dromgoole, 
John J. Crittenden 1849 Geo. W. Summers, Walter Coles, 
INDIANA. Edmund W. Hubard, 
Albert S. White 1845 | E. A. Hannegan 1849 Thomas W. Gilmer, 
ILLINOIs. John W. Jones, 
James Semple 1847 Henry A. Wise, 
Sidney Breese 1849 William Lucas, 
Missouri. William Taylor, 
Thos. H. Benton 1845, James B. Walls, 
D. R. Atcheson 1849 Geo. W. Hopkins, 
ARKANSAS. Lewis Steenrod. 
Wm. 8S. Fulton 1847; Norra Caroriva. Four whigs and five locos. 
A. H. Sevier 1849 | Thomas L. Clingman, David S. Reid, 
Micnican. Daniel M. Barringer, R. M. Saunders, 
A. S. Porter 1845 Edmund Deberry, James J. McKay, 
W. Woodbridge 1847 Kenneth Rayner, John R. J. Daniel, 





Thus it will be seen that the senate stands, whigs 
28, (to be increased one by a new senator from Ma- 
ryland,) ‘‘Locos,” 23, including Mr. Niles, who ean- 
not take his seat in consequence of his being confined 
in the Connecticut State Lunatic Asylum. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Maine. Two whigs and three locos. Two va- 
cancies. 
Whigs. V. B. 


Luther Severance, 
Freeman H. Morse, 


B. J. Herrick, 
Robert P. Dunlap, 
ifannibal Hamlin. 
Four locos. 

Edmund Burke, 
John R. Reding, 
Moses Norris, jr. 
John P. Hale. 
Three whigs and one Joco. 

Paul Dillingham, jr. 


New Hampsuire. 


VERMONT. 
Solomon Foot, 
John Collamer, 
George P. Marsh, 

Massacuusetts. Five whigsandtwolocos. Three 
vacancies. 

Robert C. Winthrop, 
Daniel P. King, 
Charles Hudson, 
John Quincy Adams, 
Joseph Grinnell, 

Ruove [stanp. Two whigs. 
Henry Y. Cranston, | 
Elisha R. Potter. 

ConNECTICUT. 


William Parmenter, 
Henry Williams. 





Four locos. 
Thomas H. Seymour, 
John Stewart, 
George H. Catlin, 
Samnel Simons. 
New Yorx.. Ten whigs and twenty-four locos. 
J. Philips Phenix, Selah B. Strong, 
Hamilton Fish, Henry C. Murphy, 
Daniel D. Barnard, Wm. B. Maclay, 
Charles Rogers, Moses G. Leonard, 
Thos. J. Patterson, J. H. Anderson, 
Charles H. Carroll, Richard D. Davis, 
Asher Tyler, James G. Clinton, 
William A. Mosely, Jeremiah Russell, 
Albert Smith, Zadok Pratt, 
Washington Hunt, David L. Seymour, 
Lemuel Stetson, 
Cheselden Ellis, 
Charles 8. Benton, 
Preston King, 
Orville Hungerford, 
Samuel Beardsiey, 
Jeremiah E. Carey, 
Smith M. Purdy, 
Orville Robinson, 
Horace Wheaton, 
George Rathbun, 
Amasa Dana, 
Byram Green, 
Wm. S. Hubbell. 
One whig and four lecos. 
Lucius Q. C. Elmer, 
George Sykes, 
Isaac G. Farlee, 
Littleton Kirkpatrick. 
Thirteen whigs and eleven locos. 
John T. Smith, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Jacob S. Yost, 





New JERSEY. 


Wa. Wright, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Edward J. Morris, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Michael H. Jenks, 


A.R. Melivaine, John Ritter, 
Jeremiah Brown, Rich’d Broadhead, jr. 
Henry Frick, Ben). A. Bidlack, 
Alexander Ramsey, Almond H. Read, 
Henry Nes, James Black, 


James Irvin, 
Andrew Stewart, 
John Dickey, 
Charlies M. Reed, 


Joseph Buffington, 


Henry D. Foster, 
William Wilkins, 
Samuel Hays. 








A. H. Arrington, 
Seven locos. 

James A. Black, 
Richrrd F’. Simpson, 
Joseph A. Woodward, 
John Campbell, 
Armstead Burk, 

(saac E. Holmes, 

R. Barnwell Rhett. 


Groraia. Two whigs and five locos. One vacancy. 
A. H. Stephens, Edward J. Black, 
A. H. Chappell, Hugh A. Haralson, 
John H. Lumpkin, 
Howell Cobb, 
William H. Stiles. 
One whig and six locos. 
James E. Belser, 
Dixon H_ Lewis, 
William W. Payne, 
George S. Houston, 
Reuben Chapman, 
1 Felix G. MeConnell. 
Mississippi. Four locos. 


Sourn CaRoLina. 








ALABAMA. 
James Dellet, 


Jacob Thompson, 

W. J. Hammett, 

Robert W. Roberts 
Tucker. 





Four locos. 
John Slidell, 
Alcee Labranché, 
John B. Dawson, 
P. E. Bossier. 
Five whigs and six locos. 
Andrew Johnson, 
Julius W. Blackwell, 
Alvin Cullom, 
George W. Jones, 
Aaron V. Brown, 
Cave Johnson. 

Ono. Nine whigs and twelve locos. 
Robert C. Shenck, | Alexander Duncan, 
Joseph Vance, | John B. Weller, 
John J. Vanmeter, | Emery D. Potter, 
Elias Florence, Henry St. John, 
Daniel R. Tilden, Joseph J. Me Dowell, 


LovulIstIANA. 





TENNESSEE. 
Wr. T. Senter, 
David W. Dickinson, 
Joseph H. Peyton, 
John B. Ashe, 
Milton Brown, 








Joshua R. Giddings, | Heman A. Moore, 
Alexander Harper, | Jacob Brinkerhoff, 


Pearly B. Johnson, 
Samuel F. Vinton, 


| Joseph Morris, 

| James Matthews, 

|Wm. C. McC 1uslen, 

Ezra Dean, 

H. R. Brinkerhoff, 

Five whigs and five locos. 

Linn Boyd, 

George A. Caldwell, 

James Stone, 

Wm. P. Thomasson, Richard French, 

Garrett Davis. J. W. Tibbatts. 
Inpiana. Two whigs and eight locos. 

C. B. Smith, Robert Dale Owen, 

S.C. Sample, Thomas J. Henley, 

Thomas Smith, 

William J. Brown, 

John W. Davis, 

Joseph A. Wright, 

John Pettit, 

Andrew Kennedy. 
Inurwors. One whig and six locos. 

John 1. Hardin, Robert Smith, 

John A. McClernand, 

Orlando B. Ficklin, 

John Wentworth, 

Stephen A. Douglass, 

Joseph P. Hoge. 





KENTUCKY. 
Willis Green, 
Henry Grider, 
John White, 


Missouri. Five locos. 
John Jameson, 
G. W. Bower, 
J. B. Bowlie, 
J. P. Relp, 


James M. Hughes. 
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Arkansas. One loco. 
Edward Cross. 
Micuigan. Three locos. 
Robert McClelland, 
Lucius Lyon, 
| Jas. B. Hunt. 
Yer ro pe Evecrep. 
Maryland 6 
Massachusetts, (vacancies) 3 
Maine do. 2 
Georgia do. 1 
12 
Elected as above, 69 whigs& 142locos, 211 


223 

Of the above states, New Hampshire, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Missouri, have elected their delega- 
tions by general ticket; instead of by districts as re- 
quired by act of congress. 

The territorial representation is as follows: . 

Frorma. David Levy. 

Wiskonsan. Henry Dodge. 

Iowa. Augustus C. Dodge. 

DIPLOMATIC, 

Mr. Everett, our estimable resident minister to the 
court of St. James, has met a severe afiliction in the 
death of his eldest daughter—a young and gifted girl 
just entering society, with a deportment and manner 
so gentle, and a mind so richly stored as to have se- 
cured the admiration of a wide circle of friends, and 
to her immediate family rendered her the object of 
their affection, confidence and pride. 

Tue Britiss Minister. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia North American 
writes as follows:— 

11 believe that it is certain that the Hon .M. Henry 
Fox is about to quit his embassy here. It is not yet 
positively known whether Mr. Packenham (late 

sritish envoy to Mexico,) or a Mr. M’Leod of the 
foreign office, is to succeed him. Mr. Fox, though 
with all the parts and accomplishments that befit his 
station, is disqualified for it by the habits of a blase 
and the spirits of one a little misanthrophic;a sad 
change, indeed, from the genial temper. that once 
made him an ornament and a favorite of royal 
drawing rooms, and the wit of whom Byron retailed 
the pleasantries—as when he says ina letter from 
Rome— 

‘Henry Fox, writing to some one from Naples the 
other day, after an illness, adds—‘And I am so 
changed that my oldest creditors would hardly know 
me,’ 





INDIANS. 

Jacob West, who Was convicted of the murder of 
Bushyhead, in the Cherokee nation, has not been 
hung as was stated a day or two ago. The Arkansas 
Intelligencer of the 28th of Oct., states thata respite 
has been granted to him, anda number of the citizens 
had signed a petition for his reprieve. 

Governor Butler, the U. S. agent for the Chero- 
kees, has been instructed by the Indian department, 
to meet the Prairie Indians at Cache Creek on Red 

Liver, on the 25th of November, to renew old trea- 
ties. and negotiate new ones. ([t is expected that 
many Camanches, Kiowas, and other wild Indians 
will be present at that meeting. A large number of 
| Cherokees will accompany Gov. Butler to the Prai- 
rie Council. Several persons have been arrested 
| suspected of being accomplices in the late murders 
lin the nation. 





SUGAR. 

From a new work just published in New York, en- 
titled ‘-Hand Book of Plants and Fruits.” 

‘Sugar in the United States is a subject of increas- 
ing interest. ‘The demand is rapidly advancing. Its 
production in the state of Louisiana, to which it is 
here principally confined, is a source of much wealth. 
The capital employed in that state is $52,000,000, 
with 40,000 hands and 10,000 horses, and the aver- 
age annual manufacture of sugar more than 80,000,- 
O00 Ibs. and 4,000,000 gallons of molasses. The 
cane crop in the United States last year (1842,) was 
an average one, and the whole aggregate sugar cro 
of the year was 142,445,199 lbs. though near 13,000,- 
000 less than in 1340. Our imports in 1840, were of 
brown sugar, to the value of $4,742,492: white or 
clayed, $838,458. But there was exported of refined 
sugar to the value of $1,214,658. It is thought a 
supply of sugar for home consumption might be pro- 
duced in the United States. The consumption in 
the United States in 1830 was about 70,000 tons. 

The product of a hand on a sugar estate is put 
down at the cultivation of 5 acres, producing 5,000 
Ibs. of sugar, and 125 gallons of molasses. The value 
on the sugar on the spot is 5} cents a pound, and the 
molasses 18 cents a gallon; total $297,500. The annual 
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expense per hand, tools, &c. $105. Two crops are 
made in succession on the same land, one of plant- 
cane, and one of rattoons; it then lies fallow two 
years, or is planted with Indian corn or peas. An 
acreyields about 1200 lbs. of sugar. The State of 
Louisiana has 700 plantations, 525 in operation, pro- 
ducing annually about 90.000 hogsheads of 1000 Ibs. 
each. The raw sugar imported in 1840 was 121,000,- 
000 Ibs. valued abroad at $5,600,000, and imported 
from 6 different cowstries. This, with our own pro- 
duct, is over’263,445,000 Ibs. But maple sugar con- 
stitutes in addition a large proportion of our domes- 
tic consumption, amounting annually to 8 or 16 mil- 
lions lbs. The protection afforded by a tariff has 
greatly inereased the production of sugar in the Uni- 
ted States. From 1816 to 1828 this increase was 
15,000 to 45,000 hogsheads. 


——— 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

Mr. Finup, one of the editors of the Picayune, who 
has been on the Rocky Mountain expedition, heralds 
his return to the regions of civilization in a letter, 
from which we make the following lively extract: 

‘J seize the chance to assure you of our ful] safe- 
ty, our speedy return home, an fine and flourishing 
condition of health. 1 will prove to you personally, 
your readers severally, panacea concoctors collec- 
tively, and all the doctors unequivocaily, when [ get 
home, that consumptive persons must no more “spar- 
kle, exhale,” and go to Havana, but jump into dresses 
of deer skin and trot off tothe mountains! We are 
the fattes:, greasiest set of truant rogues your live- 
liest imagination can call upto view. We are the 
merriest, raggedest—perhaps you will add the ugli- 
est—set of buffalo butchers that ever cracked a rifle 
among the big hills of Wind River. If you can get 
any of your mesmerizers to give you a clairvoyant 
view of our caravan and cavalcade, for the love ot 
all that is grotesque and curious, drop off at once into 
magnetic somnolency, and just take a look at us—do. 

“J can only tell you now that we have made the 
most of our time during this half year’s excursion— 
we heve pierced the western wilderness beyond your 
log houses of the “Far West” some ten or twelve 
hundred miles, where we have wandered about a 
fortnight or so among the fastnesses of the great 
Wind river chain of gigantic rocks; we have crossed 
the dividing ridge that forms the huge boundary wall, 
{rom the declivities of which start the leaping waters 
of the Atlantic and Pacific; and we have briefly seen 
something of the Shawnees, Pawnees, Delawares, 
Osages, Ottoes, Sioux, Chayennes, and Snakes. We 
are now thus far homeward, safe and well, having 
but one truly serious and fatal mishap to record.— 
One of our number we have left sleeping his last be- 
neath the ‘Red Buttes’—the innocent victim of a 
frightful casualty. He was a youth of fifteen, named 
Francois Clement, and his hapless story yoy shall 
hear anon.” 


tee 


CLAIMS ON DENMARE, 

The editor of the U. 8. Gazette a short time since 
made some remarks upon a claim urged by the Uni- 
ted States against Denmark, arising out of an impro- 
per disposition of prizes sent into yBergen by Pau! 
Jones. A correspondent of the Charleston (S. C.) 
Courier, after copying the paragraph, thus corrects 
and explains : 
‘The prizes in question were sent ipto Bergen, in 
Norway, partly as into a port truly neutral, partly 
from stress of weather. They were there delivered 
up, by an order of the Danish Government, to, on a 
demand to that effect from, the British representa- 
tive,—on the ground, as alleged that the Indepen- 
dence of the United States wag not, at that time, ac- 
knowledged, by Denmark. ‘The following js tran- 
scribed from Dr. Franklin’s remonstrance to the 
Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Bern- 
storff, on that occasion. 
“The United States, oppressed by, and in war 
with, one of the most powerful nations in Europe, 
may well be supposed incapabje, in their present in- 
fant state, of exacting justice from other nations, 
not disposed to grant it; butit is in human nature, 
that injuries as well as benefits, received in times of 
weakness and distress, national as well as personal, 
make deep and Jasting impressions; and those mmis- 
ters are wise who look into futurity and quench the 
first spark of misunderstanding between two nations, 
which neglected, may in time, grow into a flame: a}! 
the consequences whereof no human prudence can 
foresee : which may produce much mischief to both, 
and cannot possibly produce any good to either.” 
This claim (not, as it seems, against Great Bri- 
tain, but) on Denmark, was subsequently, and at va- 
rious times, renewed by the government of the 
United States; the last time, we believe, in 1812. to 
which demand for indemnity no reply was, nor, it is 





ject has never ceased veil submitted to the notice 
of congress, by individual claimants, justly alive to 
the distinguishing preference awarded to Peter Lan- 
dars, (in 1806,) in anticipation of final satisfaction 
from the Danish government. 

To the present head of the Executive, through the 
secretary of state, the late Mr. Legare, those inter- 
ested are indebted. we learn, for a renewal of nego- 
tiation on this subject, with Denmark, at the pre- 
sent time. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES. 

The mayor of this city has received a box of splen- 

did books from Paris, being first of the exchanges 

between the cities of Paris and Baltimore, negotiated 

by M. Vattemare. On the back of each volume is 

inseribed at the top “La Ville de Paris a la Ville de 

Baltimore,” and at the bottom ‘System d’Echange, 

1843.” The following is a list of the books: 
Comptes des Recettes et Depenses de Paris—1838 

— 1839. 

Comptes des Recettes et Depenses de Paris—4840 

—1841. 

Recherches Statistiques sur La ville de Paris— 

182], 

Recherches Statistiques sur La ville de Paris— 

1823. 

Recherches Statistiques sur La Ville de Paris— 

1826. 

Recherches Statistiques sur La ville de Paris— 

1829. 

Bulletin de la Societe, pour L’Instruction Elemen- 

taire, 6 volumes—1837— *38—’39—’40—’41. 

Rapport sur le Cholera Morbus dans Paris—1832. 

Rapport de Prefecture du Departement de la Seine. 

Journal D’Education Populaire—1843. 

Mont de Piete de Paris—1843. 

Rapport sur L’Organisation du Commerce de la 

Boucherie. 

Rapports Generaux des Travaux du Conseil de 

salubrite. 

Budget, des Recettes et Depenses—1836—1840. 

Rapport sur Les Salles D’Ascle de Paris—1838— 

1840. 

Monumens Par Baltard. 

The last named in the list is a book of immense 

size, containing magnificent engravings of the public 

edifices and views in the city of Paris and its vicini- 

ty, with descriptions in French. Its original cost, it 

is conjectured, must have been between two and 

three hundred dollars. The rest of the books are in 

French, and all pertain as their titles indicate, to 

the city of Paris. [ Balt. American. 


CAPT. MARYATT’S PLAGIARISM. 
LETTER FROM MR, KENDALL. 


Our friend of the New Orleans Picayune exposes 
a small portion of the atrocious larcenies by which 
Capt. Maryatt has fabricated his pretended ‘*Tra- 
vels of Monsieur Violet,” a work in the manufacture 
of which we understand the Captain has also laid 
Farnham, Lewis, and Clark, and almost every writer 
on our Western Prairies and Wilderness under hea- 
vy contribution. It is only while conducting his 
hero through Western Texas,and the Camanche and 
Cayua country, that Maryatt has drawn upon the ori- 
ginal sketches in the Picayune. The gross humbug, 
so far as it poaches upon his manor, is thus effective- 
ly demolished by Mr. Kendall, ia a letter to the edi- 
tor of the Courier. [ Tribune. 

Astor House, Nov. 16, 1843. 

Cox. J. W. Wegs—Dear Sir; Not a little aston- 
ished, and I may say amused, too, have I been within 
the three past days, while reading the most wonder- 
ful ‘‘Narrative of the Travels and Adventures of 
Monsieur Violet, in California, Senora, and Western 
Texas,” as written by Captain Maryatt, C. B. 

Were jt not that I have been attacked personally 
in this book, and my veracity wantonly impeached, I 
might not trouble either you orthe public with a 
line; but as I have been assailed, and to show the ex- 
tent of Maryatt’s offending, in justice to myself I 
am compelled to expose the boldness of one of the 
grossest literary humbugs which have ever been im- 
posed upon a reading community. 

In his preface Maryatt asserts, after stating that it 
is unnecessary to inform his readers in what man- 
ner he became acquainted withthe party from whose 
notes and memoranda he had compiled the volume, 
that “of their authenticity and correctness, I (Ma- 
ryatt) have no doubt, as he (Monsieur Violet) has 
been with me during the whole time it has taken me 
to write the work.” In the face of this very grave 
assertion [ think that extremely well-founded doubts 
exist as to the truth of some of the incidents. To 
tear off the veil of probability with which the author 
has attempted to clothe the adventure of his hero, to 
expose the flimsiness and transparency of this men- 
dacious mask, I have but torefer to one or two events 





believed, has sinee been made,—although the sub- 
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Monsieur Violet, according to Capt. Maryatt. j 
young French royalist, banished fom his country 
when Charles Xth lost his throne. In hundred league 
ts—not seven, as they would be a few sizes too 
small—Monsieur stalks through the world. We hear 
of him, as per ‘‘Narrative,” in Scotland—next in 
the Holy Land and Rome—suddenly he is in Calj- 
fornia—next among the Snake Indians—by and by 
in Texas. Itwas while travelling between Monte. 
rey, on the Pacific coast, and Santa Fe, that Violet 
came upon a community of prairie dogs, an account 


of which is given at the close of the eleventh chap- 
ter of the ‘‘Narrative.”” 


Now, I am not inclined to dispute that there is q 
settlement of these strange animals between Monte- 
rey and Santa Fe—far from it. I only intend to 
point out the truly wonderful coincidence that pre- 
cisely such a settlement as the Monsieur visited, | 
myself saw some hundred miles east of his dog com- 
monwealth, and, what is more, that I described it in 
precisely the same language as Capt. Maryatt has 
put into the mouth of the young royalist in the New 
Orleans Picayune of July, 1842. Unfortunately for 
Capt. Maryatt’s last work, it also happens that my 
account was copied into the New York Courier and 
Enquirer of the 29th July, 1842. By comparing them 
you will be struck with the remarkable coincidence 
that the same words, verbatim, were used some fif. 
teen months after by the great English writer. This 
commonwealth of prairie dogs I claim as mine— 
mine by right of previous discovery and first posses. 
sion. 


In a series of hastily thrown off sketches, publish- 
edin the Picayune during the summer of 1842, | 
gave a narrative of the march of the Santa Fe ex- 
pedition through Western Texas. To my great sur- 
prise I find that Maryatt conducts Monsieur Violet 
over the same road—he sees the same sights, men- 
tions the same incidents, uses precisely the same 
language that I had previously recorded! He en. 
countered the same dangers, endured the same pri- 
vations, chased the same buffaloes that we did, and, 
what is even more remarkable, the young Frenchman 
travelled with two of my particular friends, one of 
whom he names Fitzgerald. This latter circum. 
stance I never could have believed, had I not seen it 
in this well-authenticated (!) narrative; and even now 
Lentertain serious misgivings as to its truth, inas- 
much as I cannot believe thateither of my friends 
ever had the hardihood to travel the same road twice. 
I certainly was with them the first time they journey- 
ed towards Santa Fe; I know that they then saw 
enough, and suffered enough to make them extreme- 
ly wary of travelling the road a second time, even 
though the daring Monsieur Violet was ready to ac- 
company them. 


But to be serious. In this ‘Narrative’ either Mon- 
sieur Violet or Capt. Maryatt has stolen, literally 
and bodily stolen, portions of my sketches as pub- 
lished in 1842, tacking, now and then, a falsehood of 
unparalleled and most stupendous atrocity to some of 
the incidents. 1] pass over Maryatt’s account of the 
shooting of Waco children by our men, and also the 
marvellous tale that six of the Texians attached to 
the Santa Fe pioneers were torn to pieces by New 
Mexican shepherd's dogs, and that six others were 
dreadfully lacerated. I pass over other falsehoods 
of nearly equal magnitude, as they are so outrage- 
ous that they carry their own condemnation with 
them. My main object is to place the death of 
Golpin, one of the Texian Santa Fe prisoners, in its 
proper light. 

After appropriating several incidents from my ori- 
ginal rough sketches, without the slightest allusion 
to the source whence they were derived, Capt. Ma- 
ryatt next copies, with credit, an account written by 
me of the base murder of Golpin, and then goes on 
to give his or Violet’s description of the transac- 
tion. 


For cool, open, barefaced effrontery, this latter 
falsehocd is without a parallel. Some one hundred 
and eighty witnesses, many of whom are still living, 
saw the barbarous murder of Golpin, and will testi- 
fy to the truth of my description of that affair, will 
say that he was a poor, sickly, inoffensive man, 
whose only fault or crime was that he had become, 
by inhumanities and privations unexampled, too 
weak further to continue the dreadful march through 
New Mexico. Even within hearing of Capt. Ma- 
ryatt is now living an English gentleman who was 
present at the murder, and who will certify to the 
fidelity of my statement, Yet, in the face of all 
this, poor Golpin is stigmatized as a base murderer, 
and, while a prisoner, made to pay the penalty of 
taking the life of a Mexican woman with his own. 
A man unable to walk is made to beat out the brains 
of an unfortunate female with a bar of iron! 

Why, for what purpose, Capt. Maryatt has Jent 





lin the narrative, 


sid in giving circulatien to such a tissue of literary 
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Jarcenies as his “Noerrative” contains, and then | 
crowned all by a falsehood so black-hearted and so | 
reflective, not only upon an unfortunate man but his | 
comrades, I am ata loss to conjecture. Even if the | 
stock of brains originally vouchsafed him has been 

frittered away in the production of Peter Simples, 

Japhets, and what not, there certainly has been no 

necessity for the creation of a story so utterly des- 

titute of truth—-one which can so easily te nailed to, 

the counter as a coinage of the basest die. — knew 

that little could be expected from him, save petulant 

flings and libellous abuse, while speaking of our 

country and its institutions, but F certainly did not 

think his brain so bankrupt, his intellect so. stricken 

by poverty, as to drive him in the first place to the 

commission of literary lareeny on so grand a scale, 

and then to attack by falsehood one who had never 

assailed him. 

To take up and notice the hundred and one false- 
hoods, plagiarisms, inconsistencies, abuses of the 
United States and Texas, and monstrosities of the 
book in question, would be imposing too heavy a tax 
upon your space and upon my owntime. | will, 
therefore, close with the hope that you may find 
room, in your influential and widely circulated jour- 
nal, for this exposure of a barefaced literary fraud, 
and by so doing, much oblige, Respectfully yours, 

GEORGE WILKINS KENDALL. 


THE NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 

The Norfolk Herald says that the U.S. brig Pio- 
meer, which arrived at that porta few days ago from 
Baltimore, is to receive some repairs and alterations. 
It is proposed to add twenty feet to her length, and 
she is to be otherwise improved. 

The U.S. brig Truzton, Commander Upsuour, was 
at Smyrna on the 2lst September—all well. To sail 
in a few days for Constantinople. 

The U.S. brig Porpoise was at Cape Palmas, Afri- 
ea,on the 3d October—all well—to sail soon for 
Messurado. 


Tae Home Sqvapnow. The N. Y. American says 
that Capt. Davin Conner, formerly chief of the bu- 
reau of construction and repairs, has received the 
command of the home squadron, Commodore Stgw- 
art being relieved. 


The Independence, Capt. McKeever, was to sail on 
Thursday from N. York for Boston, to be Jaid up; her 
officers and crew will be transferred to the frigate 
Potomac, which will be the flag ship of the squadron. 

The steamer Poinsett, reached N. Orleans on the 
8th ult. from Pensacola,—ordered on the survey of 
the coast of Florida. 

The sloop of war Falmouth from Bostan, arrived 
at Havana on the 20th October—ail well, 

The Vandulia, sloop of war, was at Havana on the 
9th November. 

The brig Somers reached Key West from Havana 
on as 10th ult., and sailed for Matanzas on the 
15th. 

The Washington Standard asserts that one of the 
mutineers of the Somers, who was brought home in 
double irons, is now employed about the treasury de- 
partment. It is to be hoped there is some mistake 
about this. 

The U.S. frigate Raritan and steamer Princeton, 
are both to leave Philadelphia, the former for Nor- 
folk, the latter for New York. The Princeton is to 
take the Raritan in tow, andthen proceed to sea 


With her, in order probably to test the sailing powers 
of the two vessels. 


U.S. Sure Detaware. We have a private letter 
from on board this ship, cated at Port Mahon Sept. 
24th, where she had remained a week. Upon leav- 
ing Mahon the last time, the ship proceeded direct 
to Marseilles, from thence to Toulon, and thence to 
Genoa. After remaining at Genoa a short time, she 
proceeded to Spezia, the place chosen asa naval 
depot on that station. At Leghorn she unfortunately 
got aground, but by the active exertions of her offi- 
cers and crew, the main deck and spar deck guns, 
and other heavy articles being taken out, she was 
got off without material damages. From Leghorn 
she again proceeded to Naples, and was also to re- 
turn trom Port Mahon to thatplace from whence she 
is expected home. [M. ¥. Sun. 


Tue vate Captain Voornegs. We learn from 
the New Haven Courier that a monument has been 
erected in the burying ground of that city, to the 
memory of the late Commodore Ralph Voorhees, 
who died at Smyrna, in 1842, while in command of 
the U. S. ship Preble. ‘The monument was erected 
by the officers and crew of the Preble, as a token of 
their respect for the deceased, and it is described as 
chaste and beautiful in its design and execution. 

The Army and Navy Chronicle states that $3,500 
has thus far been received for the relief of the fami- 





The National Intelligencer adds that the Marine 
Insurance Offices, of New York have each subscrib- 
ed one hundred dollars for the relief of the indigent 
widows and orphans of the crew of the United States 
schooner Grampus. 
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VERMONT. 

Ratt Roap Cenvention. The friends of the ex- 
tension of the Boston and Fitchburg rail road to Brat- 
tleboro, Lake Champlain, and Canada, are to hold a 
convention at Brattleboro, on the 5th of December. 
The Fheenix says it will be the most important con- 
vention that has been called in thet section for 
many years, and hopes not only to see a full delega- 
tion from every townin the state, but large delega- 
tions from Massachusetts and New Hampshire. The 


call for the convention is signed by a large number of 


leading gentlemen, residing on the line of the con- 
templated road. 

The distance from Boston to Burlington, viz. Con- 
cord, N. H., Royalton and Montpelier, is 230 miles 
—the distancedy the Fitchburg road, via Brattleboro 
BeNows Falls, Hartford and Montpelier, is 250 miles 
—another route, taking the Fitchburgh road to Brat- 
tleboro, thence to Rutland, Middlebury and Burling- 
ton, is estimated at 203 miles. The Brattleboro pa- 
per, of course thinks the two latter routes preferable 
to the former. 


NEW YORE. 

Banks. The following is a summary of the state- 
ments of the condition of the banks in this state, on 
the first day of November, made to the comptroller, 
pursuant to the provision of the actof April 18, 
1843. 

No statements were received from the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company, the Hamilton Bank, and 
the New York State Stock Security Bank. 

RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts $53,267,130 | 
Loans and discounts to directors 4,557,536 
Loans and discounts to brokers 3,709.463 
Leal estate 4,081,659 
Bonds and mortgages 3,772,037 
Stocks and promisory notes 11,665,313 


| Due from directors, other than for loans, &c. 48,084 
Due from brokers, other than for loans, &c. 810,160, 


Bank fund 389,392 
Loss and expense account 639238 
Over drafts 105,947 
Specie 11,502,789 
Cash items 3,102,856 


Bills of solvent banks on hand 
Bills of suspended canks on hand 
Due from banks 

Add for cents 


228,951 





Total resources, $111,614,722 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital $43,369,125 
Profits 4,144,254 
Notes in circulation, old emission 5,227,930 
Registered notes in circulation 11,985,171 
Due treasurer of the state 963,198 
Due the commissioner of the canal fund 1,157,203 
Due depositors on demand 27,389,160 
Due individuals 587,871 
Due banks 14,624,143 
Due treasurer of the United States 1,645,320 
Amount due, not included in above items 505,077 
Add for cents, 243 





Total liabilities, 111,614,722 

Tue HaRPERS’ GREAT PUBLISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Well and widely known as these eminent publishers 
are, throughout this country and Europe, it is not 


probable that the public generally are aware of the | 


immense scale on which their operations are con- 
ducted. The statistics of that establishment would 
astonish the uninitiated, and to give them in full 


would require more space that it is in our power to| 


devote to such a subject. The enormous buildings 
on each side of Cliff street in which three steam en- 
gines are prepelling half a hundred presses constant- 
ly at work, t..eir type foundry and. stereotype estab- 
lishment, their Subterranean deposit of at least a 


gence, talent and enterprise furnish full security for 
a proper exercise of the great intellectual lever they 
wield. No apprehensions need be entertained of the 
tendency of any thing that is permitted to appear 
from the Harper Press, and confident of this, it 
gives us pleasure to know as we do, that the business 
of the establishment is at this time much larger, 
much more popular, and much more profitable than 
it ever was before. M. Y. Cour. 

Fixtraorpinany Wex.i.—I have received froma 
gentleman residing in Wayne county a bottle of wa- 
ter of great specific gravity. The hydrometer de- 
notes full saturation, or one hundred degrees of the 
earths which are held in solution. It is from a depth 
of 360 feet below the surface, and is from a subter- 
ranean river, the volume of which is composed of 
that fluid. When the auger reached the surface of 
this river it fell 14 feet; the water at once rose to the 
surface, and in a short time inundated the building 
in which the shaft was sunk. It was accompanied 
by a large volume of carburetted hydrogen gas. The 
current of the subterranean stream is so strong as to 
cause the stem of the auger to vibrate when held with 
| the hands, and of force sufficient to denote the course 
of the flow of water. The power of the current is 
increased by the great specific gravity of the fluid. 

The water is transparent. Thaw placed it ina 
position to be acted upon by reflected solar light, 
and it begins to deposite a minute fibrous precipitate 
of chromate hue. It holds much chloride of sodium 
in solution, and there is also separated from it, by 
evaporation,a beautiful crystallized sulphate of * * * 
* * in needles of great length. 

This water equals in specific gravity the waier of 
the Dead Sea. As soon as the temperature of the 
weather reaches zero [ will analyae the water and 
give the publio the result.—Jour. Com. E. M. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Sypnsgy SMITH, AND THE PENNSYLVANIA BONDS. 


From the United States Gazette. 

By this time the letter of that Xantippe, in small 
clothes, the Rey. Sydney Smith, has been generally 
read; and, inasmuch as a portion of the vituperation 

is eminently deserved, we are glad that we ex- 
| tended the circulation of the scolding, among those 
| who, by feeling it the most severely, may be willing 
| to remedy a postion of the wrong-doing so severely 
censured. 
The reverend gentleman certainly never dreamed 
|of following the old motto, ecastigat ridendo mores, 
unless for a laugh, he mistakes the sardonic grin that 
| would become the lip of a laughing hyena. 
Repeating our remark, that Pennsylvania emi- 





'nently deserves a goadly portion of the censure be- 
4,033,105 | stowed upon her from abroad, for the partial legis« 
‘lation with which she attempts to meet her respon- 
9,700,629 | sibilities, and the vacillation which she has mani- 

438 | fested in approaching a high and solemn duty, we 
, cannot forbear a few observations upon the source of 


\this immediate censure, and the circumstances in 


| which it is given. 
| The “old man eloquent,” for he is about eighty 
| four years of age, and certainly uses the English lan- 
| guage with a freedom that has not been indulged in 
since the glorious days of Cobbett, says; ‘In every 
grammar school of the whole world, ad Graecas Cal- 
_endas is translated the American dividends.” A proof, 
this, of the advancement of society in the knowledge 
,and use of Latin, because the reduction of the inter- 
est in the public debt of Great Britain, the robbing of 
‘the National Treasury by Charles I], and the reduc- 
tion of the standard of gold and silver, were set 
/down by simple people as being without remedy. 
| They did not understand Latin enough to know 
| when the Greek Kalends would arrive, and looked 
| upon these matters as a continuation of the repudia- 
_ tion of lives, wives, and debts, by old King Henry 
VWIIT. 

The reverend Thersites talks of appropriating to 
himself, and other speculators, the pocket handker- 
chief, hat, and coat, of Pennsylvanians. We know 
not what is the law of appropriation now in England, 
but in this Commonwealth, a pilferer of that cast 
would find accommodation in Moyamensing or some 
other county prison, until his light-fingered indul- 
gences had been properly dealt with. 

One can scarcely forbear a smile at the ludicrous 
appearance which the satirist would make dividing 





hundred tons of plates ready at any moment to be! the spoils of the poor *‘drab-coloped Pennsylvanian,” 
called into use as they are wanted—kept thus under; who might undertake to pay fora dinner at a “table 
ground to secure them against fire—their army of | d’hote,” at which the robbery should be accomplish- 


clerks, overseers and young women employed in the 
various departments of their business, really make 
uP a literary world of which comparatively few peo- 
ple have any weths: e: and are pouring forth a dai- 
ly flood of letters of magnitude enough to enlighten 
and educate q continent? and what is of paramount 











lies of the officers and crew of the lost Grampus. 





importance to the a this immense laboratory of 
learning is in the hands of four men, whose intelli- 


ed. It would make a capital subject for Hogarth, 
were he alive,and we trust that the pencil of some 
modern caricaturist will catch inspiration from the 
pen of the reverend writer. 

But Mr. Sydney Smith would not sit at meal with 
a Pennsylvanian, because the Commonwealth, of 
which the drab-colored eater is a citizen, has neglec- 
ted to pay the interest on her bonds. Did the gen- 
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tleman decline to receive orders and emoluments | 


from the religious branch of a government, that al- 
lowed the Bank of Engiand to remain for more than 
aquarter of a century a ‘‘repudiating” institution? 
Or did he forego an opportunity of dining with Mr. 
Newman, the Governor of that Bank, wlich paid its 
dividends in rags as intrinsically worthless as a 
“South Sea Certificate?” If he, or any one replies, 
“the Bank of England did pay her dividends in her 
own paper,” we answer that Rumsd ivents also pays 
her interest in Six per Cent. certificates. The dif- 
ference in the case is only this: The tyranny of 
Great Britain made the Bank issues a legal tender, 
and compelled the people to submit to the repudia- 
tion of a debt, with the alternative of submitting to a 
repudiation of liberty, or, perhaps, life. Pennsylva- 
hia neither repudiates nor coerces. She acknowl- 
edges her debt, and seeks to pay it. Her measures 
are unwise, but not fraudulent. She uses no coercion 
to compel men to receive her scrip at par, as did 
Great Britain, nor does she debase her coin, as did 
that power, by re-stamping Spanish dollars with the 
“image and superscription” of George III, only half 
hiding the features of Carolus IV, and on the ob- 
verse, stamping five shillings as a legal tender for 
what was, by all rules of honor and honesty, only 
four shillings and sixpence. Nay, what the govern- 
ment of Great Britain herself had bought in Spain 
and elsewhere, for four shillings and sixpence, she 
had fraudulently ‘‘marked up” to five shillings, to in- 
crease her means of paying her creditors. Did Mr. 
Minor Canon Smith decline saying grace at George 
the Third’s table, or refuse to receive his honors and 
their emoluments in the debased coin? 

“This new and vain people can never forgive us 
for having preceded them three hundred years in 
civilization.”” Such is the language of Mr. Sydney 
Smith relative to the United States. We think Eng- 


Jand is ahead of ‘this new and vain people” at least | 


three hundred years. The facts of English repudia- 
tion, to which we have referred, commenced about 
three hundred years ago, and Great Britain has un- 
doubtedly maintained her distance in the race, an ad- 
vance which the people of the United States are 
much more likely to forgive than to forget, under Mr. 
Smith’s remembrancers. 


We cannot omit noticing one expression which 
seems to be as much a favorite with Mr. Smith, as 
“stand and deliver” was with Dick Turpin; and 
that is, “the drab-colored Pennsylvanians.” Had 
the *‘drab-colored” people of our State managed its 
finances, we should scarcely have been exposed to 
the classical Billingsgate of Mr. Smith, and “St. 
Paul’s” had not fixed her Canon “ gainst’” our 
Commonwealth. 

‘“‘America 1s becoming, since its fall, the native 
home of the needy villain.” So says the reverend gen- 
tleman. We do not know the distance from St. 
Paul’s to Threadneedle street, but if Mr. Smith hed 
amoment to spare from his canonical duties, he 
probably joined the crowd that poured forth to sce 
the first and second instalments of the ‘Chinese 
compromise” carted into the Bank of England; and 
when he knew that these millions had been wrung 
from an innocent, an inoffensive people, because 
their rulers put in execution the revenue laws of 
the land—laws made to protect the bodies and souls 
of the people—-it is probable that the reverend gen- 
tleman felt a sort of aristocratic pride in the con- 
sciousness that such millions, however gained, 
would prove that wgepy villainy is not the attribute 
bute of that government which he had the honor to 
serve. 

Let us repeat our assertion—we condemn repudia- 
tion most heartily, and we censure, while we mourn 
over the neglect of Pennsylvania to pay what she 
owes; but we will not allow such an attack from 
such a quarter, without showing that those who 
cast the stone are full of faults. It, however, must 
mitigate a portion of the regrets of Americans, to 
know that the advance upon tne price of iron and 
other articles, for which our country is indebted to 
Great Britain, was more than all that indebtedness; 
and loud and clamorous as are the wailings of Mr. 
Sydney Smith, he gets, even with all our repudiation, 
a higher interest for his Pennsylvania stock than he 
could get for the same amount invested in the na- 
tional debt of Great Britain; for though Pennsylva- 
nia issues new scrip for her interest, and Great Bri- 
tain pays in gold and silver, yet the scrip of Pennsy!- 
vania, issued for that interest, will sell in the London 
market for more money than will make it equal to 
the interest which Great Britain pays. 

We heartily join with every honest man in the 
wish that every man, and every State, should pay 
his and its honest debts, and we offer the above as 
our portion of what is due abroad. The chieftain 
threw his sword into the scale to help out the weight 
of Roman tribute. We have only a pen to offer. It 
is, we feel, but a feather in the ascending balance. 
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MARYLAND. 

Tue Coat TRADE ON THE CHESAPEAKE AND Onto 
Cana. The transportation of coal from Cumberland 
to Georgetown, under the recent arrangement enter- 
ed into between the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal com- 
pany and the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company 
has commenced. We understand that afew days 
ago the first cargo was forwarded to Georgetown, and 
thence shipped for New York. From this time, 
therefore, we may date the beginning of the coal 
trade of Alleghany, which, though small at first, is 
destined, after the canal is completed, to grow into rapid 
importance. Many of the citizens of Frederick have 
within a few weeks past put up grates for the use of 
the Cumberland coal, which they expect to get by 
way of the Canal under the arrangement as far as 
the point of Rocks, and from thence to Frederick by 
the rail road. { Frederick Herald. 


WORTH CAROLINA. 

Tue Society or Frienps. We give place to the 
following extract from the recent proceedings of the 
yearly meeting of Friends, which has been furnished 
for insertion. We are free to render this aid to the 
society in doing itself justice before the world. As 
a body the ‘“‘Quakers” are a law-abiding people; and 
the criminal actsof a few individuals will not, by 
any dispassionate person, acquainted with their hon- 
estand peaceable character, be saddled upon the so- 
ciety. [Greenboro Patriot. 

Whereas it is a well known testimony of the so- 
ciety of Friends that they do not allow their mem- 
bers to hold slaves, or in any way to interfere with 
the system of slavery, further than by petition, rea 
son and remonstrance, in a peaceable manner: and 
it having, through report, come to the knowledge of 
the body of society, that some one or more of the 
members thereof have suffered themselves to be so 
far overcome, through sympathy, as to allow or give 
shelter improperly to one or more slaves, and thus 
occasioned several of their fellow members to be ac- 
cused of the like improper conduct. We have there- 
fore, thought it due to ourselves and to the people at 
large of the country in which we live, thus to make 
known-our long established practice and utter dis- 
approval of such interference in any way whatever, 
while at the same time we do not in the least degree 
relinquish our testimony to the injustice of slavery: 

Extracts from the minutes of North Carolina 
yearly meeting, held at New Garden, in Guilford 
county, from the 6th to the 10th of the L1th month, 
1843, and signed on behalf and by direction of the 
same, by AARON STALKER, 

Clerk of the meeting. 
DEISSISSIPPY. 

THe CLAlZoRNE COUNTY CouRT HouSsE, at Port Gib- | 
son, together with all the books in the clerk’s office, | 
were destroyed by fire a few nights ago. | 





OHIO. 

The public debt of Ohio, as detailed in the audi- 
ditor’s report of December last, was as follows: 
Foreign debt, . ‘ $12,876,321 
Temporary loans, 890,425 


1] 
86 





Scrip issued to companies, 








772 515 00) 
Domestic debt, : : . 1,383,584 61 
Amountol surplus revenue, counties, 93,000 86 | 
Do do from auditor, 29,200 39) 
Domestic bonds, outstanding, 321,042 05 

Indebtedness of public works to sink- 
ing fund, rising 2,000,000 00 | 
$18,747,325 62 

To which add amount due contrac- 

tors, ° , 800,000 00 
$19,547,325 12 | 
Fournserism. We learn from the Cincinnati Ga- 


zette that an ‘*Association” has been formed at Pitts- 
burg for the purpose of testing the practicability of 
thissystem. It has purchased a body of land, con- 
taining 4,000 acres, below Wheeling, and opposite 
Grave creek, Belmont county, in Ohio, and those 
who compose it intend commencing work in April 
next. The posjtion selected is fine. The land is 
rich, in good order, and under cultivation, and has 
in itbeds of coal. The Phalansterry will be erected 
as speedily as possible. Twenty families and sixty 
single men will enter in the domain in April. 





KENTUCHXY. 

Finances. A slip from the “Commonwealth” of- 
fice, in Frankfort, (Ky.) contains a tabular statement 
of the valuation of taxable property in the several 
counties of the state, with the revenue resulting 





therefrom. ‘The whole amout this year is estimated 





at $196,726,033. Jefferson county is valued at ¢15,- 
693,136. This is the richest county. Letcher county 
is the lowest in the estimate, viz: $92,480. 
The revenue for 1843 is as follows: $295,093 56 
Extra tax on watches and carriages, 10,126 5) 


$305,220 06 

On watches, carriages, and barouches, Harlan 

county pays only fifty cents. It depends, probably, 

on Connecticut clocks for time, and the ladies ride 
a cheval. 


INDIANA. 

Ricumonp. It appears, froma late number of the 

Wayne County (Ja.) Record, that the little town of 
Richmond has invested— 

In mercantile business, about 


_ $130,000 
In the mechanic and manufacturing line in 





the town, 117,060 
In the vicinity, 53,000 
$330,000 


Richmond is probably in advance of any town in 
the state in the manufacture of silk. Two silk fac- 
tories are now in operation there, at which the lovers 
of home industry can be suited with the best silks for 
ladies’ dresse gentlemen’s vests, handkerchiefs, &c. 
During the last summer a large number of silk worms 
have been successfully fed in Richmond and vicinity. 
One of the cocooneries, belonging to Mr. Tinuia- 
HAST, is perhaps the largest, and on the best mode! 
of any west of the mountains. 


At the present time Richmond does not contain any 
establishment for the vending of ardent spirits by re- 
tail, and, in place of groceries and grog-shops, it has 
a Washingtonian temperance society of about 8.000 
members. [ Buffalo vidv. 





pa baton OF a wr 
MIICHIGAW. 


At the late election in Michigan the three ‘“‘demo- 
cratic” candidates for congress were chosen. ‘Their 
names are—in the first district, Robert McCleliand; 
second, Lucius Lyon; third, Jas. &. Hunt. 
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WiIske 

Wheat, beyond what the community will require 
for use, estimated at between 100.000 and 300,000 
bushels has been raised this year by this young mem- 
ber of the union. 

OREGON. 

We have had the pleasure of conversing with Mr. 
Wim. Sutton, a resident of Oregon territory, and who 
left the settlement at Wallamet falls about the middle 
of May. He was three months in reaching the set- 
tlements on the Missouri; and was the bearer of a 
petition to the American government, (and other 
papers,) from the residents of Oregon territory, ask- 
ing the government to extend the laws and jurisdic- 
tion of the republic over that interesting territory.— 
These papers were committed to the charge of Sena- 
tor Linn—whose recent death is so universally re- 
gretted by his countrymen. 

Mr. Sutton met the caravan of emigrants on the 
route, which has before been noticed by us, as also 
two smaller parties, bound for Oregon. He spoke 
of the settlement as prosperous, healthy—that the 
soil, although not equal in fertility to ours, yet pro- 


duces sure crops of wheat, barley and oats. Kkmi- 
grants with moderate expectations, industrious, 
frugal and moral, are likely to do well. No money 


in circulation, but trade is by barter—no law for the 
collection of debts, but debts always paid. 

A town is growing up at the falls of Wallamet.— 
Dr. McLaughlin, the British commander of [ort 
Vancouver,* claims the site by right of discovery, or 
as having established a post there some years since. 


| He has laid out a town, and is now se!ling lots, giving 
' deeds, &c. 


He warns American citizens not to in- 
terfere with his claims. The American settlers are 
very much perp!exed by his interference on the south 
side of the river. 

Mr. Wallamet furnishes an immense water power 
suitable for machinery. Two grist and saw mills 
are by thistime built at that place—one owned by 
Dr. McLaughlin, who, by means of his great weaith, 
is determined to break down the American owners 
of the other mills. The settlers are patient, expect- 
ing the United States to protect the rights of her owa 
citizens in her own territory. 

Wheat, which is the principal crop raised for sale, 
is worth about 80 cents per bushel at Fort Vancou- 
ver. ‘This price is not paid in money, but in goods, 
at alow rate. Money will not purchase goods as low 
by 20 per cent. as wheat or beaver skins. Mr. Sutton 
is so well satisfied with the country that he designs 
to return and spend his days there. 

If emigrants should continue to pass into Oregon 
for a few years, as rapidly as they have the present 
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ar, the people will soon be able to protect them- 
ede rote the rapacity of the British Hudson’s Bay 
and North Western Fur company. The settlement 
has now a military company, well commanded. 
[Springfield Ill. Jowrnal. 
*Dr. MclI.aughiin is the agent for the Hndson’s Bay 
Gompeoy: ¥ [N. Y. Com. Adv 


Information has reached Springfield (Il.) that Dr. 
McLaughlin, the British commander at Fort Van- 
couver, has claimed the siteof a town situated In 
Oregon Territory, and therefore within the limits of 
the United States. The town in question is near the 
Falls of the Wallamet, and has recently been built 
by emigrants from the western states. Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin claims the right by discovery and has 
warned the Americans not to interfere with his pre- 
tensions. Such was the state of things in May last, 
according to the information given by Mr. Wm. Sut- 
ton to the editor of the Springfield Journal. Mr. 
Sutton left the settlement in May, and is the bearer 
of a petition from the settless to the government at 
Washington, asking national protection. 
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From the Charleston Courier. 


TIE IMPRISONMENT OF COLCRID 
SEAMEN. 





If the reader remembers a little paragraph which 
we crpied a few days ago from a northern paper, in 
which the name of Colonel Hunt was mentioned in 
connection with some doings of the Massachusetts 
legislature, he will readily understand the meaning 
of the following note published in the Courier of 
Tuesday: 

To the editors of the Charleston Courier: 

The Mercury of Monday republishes an article 
from some northern paper in which my name was | 
introduced, witha significant exclamation ‘what is 
this?” As far as] am concerned, I am at all times 
ready to answer for myself, and it might perhaps, 
have been as well first to have ascertained whether 
any thing contained in the article had received any 
sanction from me. ‘To those who know the history 
of the act of 1822 and what judicial proceedings 
have been had under it, it is well known that I could 
not undertake any such office as that alluded to, to 
question the constitutionality of the. law of the 
state, that requires all colored seamen io remain con- 
fined to the precincts of the jail yard until their ves- 
sels are ready to depart. In the first place | voted 
for the law as a member of the legislature, and, of 
course, believed it constitutional. In the second ] 
was employed by the South Carolina Association 
twenty years ago to maintain its validity in the case 
of an English negro and did so upon grounds which 
have now become dee; ly interesting, as the question 
is once more agitated. As this argument was printed | 
twenty years ago, it is no way aflected by an appoint- 
ment to which my previous assent was not sought, 
and which I have not accepted; and I now request 
its republication, both as a conclusive reason for de- 
clining any commission from abroad, and a defence 
such as it is ef the propriety and constitutionality of 
the law of the state. b. i. H. 

We by no means regret that Col. Hunt should have 
found our question “significant” —we generally mean 
something when we ask questions—but we are sorry 
that he should for a moment have supposed there | 
was any disrespect or covered imputation intended 
towards him—that the question was any thing more 
than a call for information—in fact the mere carry-| 
ing out of his own suggestion above—‘‘first to ascer- 
tain whether anything contained in the article had | 
received any sanction from him.” If the knowledge 
of the appointmeut had come to the editor privately, | 
he certainly would have felt bound to ask for infor- 
mation privately. it was published in the newspa-| 
pers, aud every one who saw it might have the same 
desire we had, for an answer to the question. Col. 
Hunt will not accept the appointment tendered him | 
by the Massachusetts legislature—and holds fast to| 
his former opinions, that the law of 1822, providing | 
for the confinement of colored seamen arriving in| 
our ports, is not only constitutional but politic and| 
good. We need not say that we cordially approve of 
ail this—we never had the least desire to give the 
public a different impression. 

This occasion seems to give a proper opportunity 
to say afew words on the execution of the law reler- 
red to. We have for some time been satisfied that 
it is defective in this respect, and that its defects are 
of such serious moment us to call for action on the 
part of the legislature. 

The law of 1822 is a precautionary police regula- 
tion, intended to defend the public against danger to 
its good order and its safety. For this purpose it 
takes personal security of a class of strangers who 





' seclusion. 
ject isone appealing equally to the humanity, the 
justice, and the wisdom of the legislature, we com- | 


are peculiarly liable from their position and their 
ignorance, to commit illegal acts of dangerous conse- 
quence to themseiyes and the community, and to be 
made the instruments of conspirators against our 
peace. In its whole scope and spirit, this Jaw rests 
on the same foundation as our quarantine laws, for 
the preservation of health. In neither case are the 
subjects of it charged with any crime—in both cases 
the law carries with its execution an aspect of seve- 
rity—in both cases it is justified by the high state 
necessity of guarding the public safety. And the 
reason of the law determines also what should be its 
limit in practice. At the best, there is a necessary 
severity, to be regretted—and to add anything to the 
harshness of its operation, not demanded by the 
great and sole object of the law, is not only severity 
—it is injustice—cruelty. The purpose of the law is 
the protection of the community—the means, is the 
seclusion of certain persons named, from cantact 
with our own population. 

In effect, neither the purpose nor the means are 
very clearly apparent in the manner in which the 
law isexecuted. They are charged with no crime 
or misdemeanor, yet they are imprisoned with crimi- 
nals and breakers of the peace. Is not this adding 
an unnecessary hardship to the severity of the law? 
They are confined for the sake of secluding them 
from contact with our population—but in effect they 
are thrust into the most intimate contact with a part 
of that population most likely to imbibe and cherish 
feelings and notions dangerous to the peace and good 


order of the community—and they are forced into | 


this position under circumstances most certain to in- 
flame whatever mischievous inclination they may 
have—most likely to create it in those who had none. 
Surely we are not mistaken then in saying that there 
are notable defects in the provisions of this law—de- 
fects that in practice pervert its spirit and defeat its 


object. 
There i3 another point. The law does not define | 


the power of jailors over the persons confined under 
its provisions, and has provided no efficient means 


of securing to them comfortable quarters and pro- | 


tection from tyranny and cruelty. The humane 
spirit of the legislators led them to suppose, that as 


there was no just couse for cruelty, there would | 


therefore be no cruelly—a supposition always dange- 
rous to make, when conferring upon individuals a 


practically irresponsible power over the bodies of | 


their fellow men. And what immeasurably heightens 
the importance of this consideration, is that the ope- 


ration of this law extends not merely to subjects of | 


the United States, but to those of foreign govern- 
ments, and for the want of proper and efficient re- 
straints, we put it in the power of an obscure indivi- 


dual to endanger the peace of the country and inflict | 
notorious disgrace upon us in the eyes of the civiliz- | 


ed world. Are we willing that the vast interests of 
peace should hang upon the insecure thread of a jail- 
or’s humanity? 

It seems to us then that the spirit of the law of 
1822 demands that a place entirely separate from the 
common prison should be provided, and that efficient 


precautions should be taken to protect the persons | 


confined, from all arbitrary use of power and from al! 
hardships not tiecessarily involved in the mere fact of 
And with a deep conviction that the sub- 


mend it to their consideration. 





RAIE ROADS. 
One of the heaviest items of expense in construct- 
ing rail roads, is thatof the iron rails. If we can 
rely upon the following statement, a substitute for 


iron has been discovered which will be an immense | 


saving of the expense of construction as well as in 
repairs. 

*‘AnjEnglish paper states that the patented process 
lately discovered in that country, by Mr. Payne, for 
preventing dry-rot and decay in timber, in addition 
to the aid it affords in some of the most important un- 
dertakings in the present age of scientific invention, 
is likely to be brought into use in a way which will 
add facilities to the present system of forming rail- 
ways, enabling their construction to be effected at 
one third the present cost, and causing a saving in 
wear and tear of locomotive engines, carriages, &c., 
which, in the present embryo state of the invention, 
it is impossible to appreciate. 

A line of rails about 176 yards long it is said, is 
laid down near the Vauvhal Bridge road, of Scotch 
fir, with the fibre in a horizontal -position, on which 
a locomotive carriage has been running continually 
for a fortnight—equal to a train running twelve times 
a day for months on a railway; yet, of such metallic 
firmness has the texture of the wood become, from 
the operation of Payne’s preservation process, that, 
although a lead colored mark shows plainly the track 
of the wheels, it remains as {perfect as the outside, 


| lieve it Is now conceded 


| houn, in this state, that there is no long r 
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and not even a saw mark is yet obliterated. The 
process alluded to above consists in exhausting the 
wood by the air pump, and then saturating it with 
iron and lime in solution, until it becomes semi-pet- 
rified and insoluble, increasing in weight from 15 to 
20 per cent., and becoming impervious to the action 
of the atmosphere, and entirely incapable of suffer- 
ing by abrasion.” 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 
“DEMOCRATIC” NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

In relation to prospects of adherence to a nomina- 
tion by the convention, we find the foilowing on-dits 
from “Oliver Oldschool,” the Washington corres- 
pondent of the U. S. Gazette: 

“Tf you look at the (Washington city) Spectator, 
[the Calhoun organ] of to-day,you will perceive a most 
determined and uncompromising hostility manifested 
towards Mr. Van Buren and his adherents; and when 
itis known that Mr. Rhett, the personal and active 
friend of Mr. Calhoun is here, the inference is clear 
thatthe paper speaks by ‘authority.””. The editor 
takes the ground that the Democratie party is divid- 
}ed not merely about men, but upon principles, and 


that the decision is therefore likely tobe permanent. 
| He more than intimates that Mr. Calheun will be a 
lcandidate for the presidency whether nominated 
lor not, maugre the impotent “threats” and “denunei 
lations” of the Van Buren section of the party. The 
editor comments upon the address. lately issued b 
Mr. Buchanan’s 
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. } Lo ff \ ahead : nae ae ’ Gave ay 
lit to be “the first prominent, responsible aeciaration 
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enosin Pennsvivania, and deelares 
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(is ainst the expt cii¢ ney of a national cony -ntion, and 
in favor of the policy of leaving the constitution to 
act bv its own ener ies [w ithout any i 
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rresponsio CG 
party cK ntrol, } lor the ceveiopimel t and final tri impn 
lof the popular wall the presidency.” “jt is piain,” 


in) 
savs the editor, “that Pennsylvania distrusts - 
- ) ep , bet wae , P 4h S ae ! 
spises New York politicians, and their superior ad- 
r | 


; l de 
dress in party cé 


and 


icus tactics.” ‘*Weunderstand her 
a 
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nan tee Lian we len (mr t} Aiteety ] * 
;aS SAYINE Sve WMILTOL tne constitution in electing 
j rg lant « 1f{npr Tae Pircha , ‘ r] , 
the president, and for James Buchanan, and James 
i , ~ ‘ Git bint trace] Yn A li 
puchnaban ai e, 10 bis thatnich offee. AS political 


events have been ri ening for the last few months, 
the fenale recy is undoudblk dly to di pense with the machinery 
of a national convention. 
|gative body. 


It wiil be, it can be no ne- 
gr: lt will harmonise, or it will still more 
distract and divide the party.” . . " 
k * 21 present, the convention would be rather 


on 


. at ol ans fo. sen ofn Apeewrse I ; ? 
foo hic ta j CE ur any one to destre lo be in.” 
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| The Columbia (S. C. iM 


, = 
nicte says: “We bhe- 


—~— po ke 


the friends of Mr. Caij- 


j . , . . . . 
‘of his receiving the nomination of the 
ie 


Democratic Convention. Indeed we have it upon 
good authority that Mr. J. C. Calhour. himself h: 


1s 
;said, that he could not sufter his name to go before 
‘that convention, and would not even receive a nome 
| ination from it, if any of the states were represented 


. “ 
init upon the principle adopted by the Syracuse 


| convention in New York!” 

COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON’S PRIVATE 
| OPINION OF HENRY CLAY. 

We find the following tribute from one Kentuckian 
| to another, both at present before the public in con- 
jnection with the same great national] question, in a 
lilate number of the Richmond Whiz. Asa part of 
“the case” now pending before the public, we zive 
it place: [ Balt. Pa 


| Mr. Editor—I am opposed to the practice 
| ing publicity to fi 


f re-side conversations. but when the 
| leader of a great party, in a respectable company of 
his fellow tivank) wen cana’ (Af huntl Pee Eek 
is if iow ( Lid iis, conip SsCu QI WOOL) po nical DAaTe 


ties makes use of language either in praise or deroza- 


tion of a political opponent, | consider it no breaen 
of propriety to give his voluntary testimony to the 
world. 

On the 30th of September last, Col. Johnson be- 
ing in Staunton, Virginia, a number of gentlemen 
paid him the respect of calling to see him. One of 
the company remarked to him, “Colonel, when vou 
reach the rail road junction, you will be near the 
Slashes of Hanover.” The honest old warrior’s face 
immediately lit up with an expression of sincerity 
and pleasure, and he eloquently said: 

“should be delighted to see that place, Every 
spot of ground Heggy Clay touches he immortalizes. 
I have been in public life for forty years, and in that 
time have been associated with all the creat men of 
the country. Leaving out Madison and Gallatin, 
who were old men when I first stepped upon the 
theatre of polities, I will place Jefferson first, then 
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Henry Clay. He isa perfect Hercules in all the 
qualities that can adorn human nature. Some men 
may excel him ina single quality—for instance 
Webster may be a greater logician, or some may be 
more renowned for deep researches, but take Clay | 
all in all, he has not an equal in the Union, either in 
the north or south—the east or the west—in moral : 
courage, in physical courage, in oratory, in patriot- | 
ism, and in every noble quality, he is without a su- | 
perior. I have been associated with him on commit- | 
tees, in connection with Calhoun, Lowndes, Cheves, | 
Webster, and other distinguished individuals, but | 
Clay was always the master spirit. We looked up| 
to him as the Ajax Telamon; and by his counsel we 
were guided in our deliberations. If the rest of the 
committee assembled before him, and were in doubt 
about how to proceed, when he made his appearance, 
all eyes were turned upon him—and we were cer- 
tain to be right when we followed his opinion. He 
is a great man, a very great man.” [ Balt. Pat. 


MR. CALHOUN ON THE TARIFF. 


To remove any incorrect impressions which may 
have been undesignedly produced by our remarks, 
we cheerfully lay before our readers the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Calhoun: [ Rich. Eng. 

Fort Hiru, Nov. 12, 1843. 

Dear Sir: | write this to correct the mistake you 
made, in supposing that, in my letter toa gentleman 
of North Carolina on the subject of the tariff, (pub- 
lished in the Enquirer of the 7th instant) I referred 
to my letter to Mr. Nicholas, of Louisiana, publish- 
ed in the same article. The letter referred to was 
to Mr. Delaney, of Louisiana, and was in answer to 
one containing an inquiry similar to gne addressed to 
me from North Carolina. The answer to Mr. Nicho- 
las was to one ona very different subject. If you 
had adveried to dates, you would have avoided the 
mistake. The North Carolina letter refers to one 
recently written. It is dated the 24th September 
last, and the letter to Mr. Nicholas 7th May, 1842, 
more than fifteen months before. 

I regret the mistake. Unauthorized liberty has 
been taken with my letter to Mr. Nicholas, by print- 
ing portions in italics, and the word protecting in 
glaring capitals, calculated to make the impression 
that J, too, am the advocate of the protective policy; 
and that, too, by editors professing to be opposed to 
protection and friendly to me, as well as those in 
favor and politically hostile te me. By such means, 
hasty readers of newspapers have been led to be- 
lieve that | admit the right of protecting the Louisi- 
ana sugar planters against foreign competition by 
the imposition of duties on the foreign article for 
that purpose, directly against the plain import of my 
letter. The protection of which I spoke is expressly 
stated to be, not against foreign competition, but 
“‘against the machinations of the opponents of slave 
labor.”’ I intended simply to say, that I would resist, 
in adjusting the tariff, any attempt that might be 
made to take off or reduce the duty that foreign su- 
gar ought fairly topay, on revenue principles, on the 
round of discouraging the domestic article because 
it was the product of slave labor. 

What I regret in your mistake is, that it is calcu- 
lated to strengthen the false impression made by the 
unauthorised italics and capital letters, not only by 
publishing my letter with them, but still more 
strongly, by publishing it as the one referred to in 
my North Carolina letter, in confirmation and eluci- 
dation of my opinion on the subject of protection. 

As itis my wish to be fully and explicitly under- 
stood on that_and all other public subjects, 1 must 
request you to publish what I have written in the 
Enquirer. With respect, lam, &c., &c. 

J. C. CALHOUN. 


Tuos. Ritrcuie, Esq. 


Salina 


J. Q, ADAMS ON ABOLITION. 


Mr. Apams was waited on at Pittsburg by a com- 
mittee of the political abolitionists, urging him to 
meet and address them. 
that he was as much opposed to slavery as any of 
them, and especially to the representation of slaves 
in cougress, but expressing his opposition to the abo- 


say, letit come. 


‘because I have any doubts of the 


This he declined, avowing | 





lition measure of the day as follows: 


“With regard to the sybjects mentioned in this | 
note—the annexation of Texas and the abolition of | 


slavery in the District of Columbia—lI have no opin- 
ions which I wish to conceal. The Texas question 
is a very delicate one, and it is probable it will oc- 
cupy much of the attention of congress the ensuing 
session; my views of it have been already avowed on 
more than one occasion. On the subject of abolition, 
abolition societies, anti-slavery gpcieties, or the li- 
berty party, l have never been a member of any of 
them. But in opposition to slavery 1 go as far as any 
of these; my sentiments, | believe, very nearly ac- 
cord with theirs. ‘That slavery will be abolished in 





this country, and throughout the world, I firmly be- 











lieve. Whether it shall be done peacefully or by 
blood, God only knows, but that it shall be aceom- 
plished I have not a doubt, and, by whatever way, I 


‘-As to the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, I have said that I was opposed to it—not 
wer of congress 
to abolish slavery in the District, for [ have none.— 
But I regard it as a violation of republican princi- 
ples to enact laws at the petition of one people 
which are to operate upon another people against 
their consent. As the laws now stand, the people of 
the District have property in their slaves. 


‘“T do not admit these Jaws are in accordance with 
justice, for it can never be true that one man can 
rightfully have property in another man. Still these 
laws have had an existence since before that part of 
the country became the District of Columbia, and 
was brought under the power of congress; and I 
think they should not be altered without the consent 
of the people of the District. This consent J believe 


will yet be obtained, and slavery wil] be abolished 
there.” 


eee 


WHIG BANNER, 

The committee appointed todesignate and procure 
the banner, to be presented on behalf of the whigs 
of Baltimore, to such state delegation to the Young 
Men’s Whig National Convention of Ratification, as 
shall have the largest proportionate number in at- 
tendance, having in view the whig population of the 
several states as tested at the presidential election of 
1840, and their relative distances from this city, have 
decided to procure one, of which the following is a 
descriptioa and explanation:— 


The banner will be painted on satin—on the front 
side will be painted a portrait of Henry Cray, on a 
shield, supported by two female figures, the one onthe 
right, Agriculture, supported by a sheaf of wheat; 
the one on the left, Fame, in the act of recording 
the many noble, useful, and patriotic acts in the life 
of that great American statesman and patriot. An 
eagle perched on the top of the shield, will repre- 
sent tbe arms of the United States, supported by 
Henry Clay. On the back ground will be painted 
appropriate emblems, representing agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures, and mechanic arts; and below 
the vignette will be painted in gold two cornucopias, 
the fruit and flowers contained therein painted in 
natural colours; all intended to be illustrative of the 
abundance, prosperity, and general beneficial effects 
that will flow from the establishment of the mea- 
sures advocated by the whig party, with Mr. Clay at 
itshead. Part of the front side of the banner will 
also be richly embroidered with chenille. 

On the reverse side will be painted in the form of 
a wreath, the coat of arms of each of the states of the 
Union, connected by richly painted and gilt work-~ 
inside of the wreath thus formed, will be painted an 
appropriate motto. 

The top piece, usually consisting of a round strait 
rod, will be something entirely unique, being in the 
form of a broad bow, highly carved with fruit, flow- 
ers, &c., andrichly gilded. ‘he fringes, drapery, and 
other ornamental work will be of the most splendid 
description. 


The banner will be supported by a staff cut by the 
hands of Henry Cray himself, from the growth of 
the soil of his own Ashland. On the top of the staff 
over the banner willbe placed, plated with gold, the 
Roman Fasces, or bound reeds, representing the 
unanimity of the whig party, and their determination 
to maintain inviolate the union of the states. 

The design by Mr. William Curlett, a superior ar- 
tist of this city, by whom it will be painted. The 
arrangement of the banner, embroidery, trimmings, 
&c. will be executed under the direction of Mr. John 
Gade. 

The entire costof the banner will be about $800. 

[.dmerican Whig. 
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JOHN Q. ADAMS AND THE CINCIN- 





then—thrice welcome to our city. A city, as you 
have already been told, (but which will bear repeti- 
tion,) that might never have existed, but for the de- 
cision and firmness of your father, and John Jay.— 
But for them, the northern boundary of the beautiful 


Ohio, might now have been the southern boundary 
of a British Province. 


In casting a glance over a long active and useful 
life, we are struck with surprise and filled with ad- 
miration, at your eminent apd numerous public ser. 
vices—and at the evidences of enlarged capacity, 
variety, and extent of acquirement, uniform honesty 
of purpose, and of the most untiring and persevering 
energy—of an industry so untiring and extraordina- 
ry, that it arrests our attention and forms the enqui- 
ry, how can so much be done? Maddleton says of 
Cicero, “‘that his industry was beyond example, and 
even the conception of our days.” If it surpassed 
that of such men as Chancellor Kent, Judge Story, 
and yourself, then, indeed, it was beyond our cuncep- 
tion. We have witnessed, time and again, your ar- 
dent devotion to letters and science, and many distin- 
guished efforts both at home and abraad, as an orator, 
statesman, and patriot. 

But, it is as a member of the bar, as a jurist—that 
it becomes my duty and my privilege, more especial- 
ly to greet you. We know that other pursuits have 
drawn you aside from the practice of the law; but 
we know too, that you became so eminent in that 
profession, as to be called to a seat on the benoh of 
the Supreme Court of the U. States, by one of the 
most accomplished jurists and statesmen of our 
country. And your last great effort at the bar, 
before the Supreme Court of the Union, when, in 
a most eloquent and affecting manner you took a final 
leave of the court and bar, is still fresh in our remem- 
brance. 


But, sir, it is chiefly on the subject of internation- 
al and constitutional Jaw, while moving in other 
spheres of duty, that you have shed clear and endur- 
ing Jight. When questions on these subjects aro 
discussed, in the national councils, or elsewhere, we 
have hitherto had-exhibited by you, and we shall 
continue to expect from you al] the learning necessa- 
ry to understand them, presented with clearness and 
force, accompanied with fairness and uncompromis- 
ing integrity of purpose. For every public difficul- 
ty, and on any great emergency, we turn our eyes to 
you, sir, more than to any living man, as embodying 
within himself the safe, conservative principles of 
our free institutions. On every such occasion, we 
look to you, to plant your foot firm on the law of the 
Jand,—there to take your stand, and maintain your 
ground, atevery hazard. Manfully to resist the en- 
croachments of arbitrary power, and indignantly to 
roll back the swelling flood of reckless Jicentious- 
ness. In a word-—-we-know you as the great, honest, 
fearless advocate of national, constitutional, and le- 
gal liberty. 


Long may you be spared, sir, to enlighten the peo- 
ple by the precepts of wisdom and experience, and 
to encourage and animate them by your example.— 
And finally, ‘‘aftera long and virtuous career in 
this world, may you be received at the portals of 
the nexi, with the approving sentence, ‘well done 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.’” 


To this welcome, Mr. Adams replied with marked 
effect, as the countenances of all who heard him, 
gave ample testimony. He was eloquent, because 
he was truthful. Thescene on Saturday, when with 
trembling voice, and uplifted, and trembling hand, he 
spoke to his younger brethren, or when, speaking of 
himself, he referred to the course of life he should 
adopt if he had a choice, and that life were to be lived 
over again, would beggar all description. It was 
deeply touching, and marked by the best of feelings, 
and of virtues—deeply for the young, simplicity, mo- 
desty, and truth.” 


Mr. Adams replied to Judge Este as follows: 
Honored Sir—Brethren of the bar: 

It has been my fortune during the last half year, 
to appear before my fellow citizens in various states 





NATI BAR. 





The Cincinnati bar having testified their respect 


to Mr. Adams by a complimentary dinner, an ap-| 


propriate address was made to him on the occasion, 
by Judge Este. 

The Cincinnati Gazette of the 13th ult. says:— 

“Judge Este, as the organ of the bar, thus bid him 
welcome: 
Respected and honored Sirs: 

By the kinkness of the members of the bar of Ham- 
ilton county, lam permitted to unite with them in 
saying, that we, and I am weil assured, all present, 


| of the Union, under circumstances such as never oc- 
'curred before in the whole course of my life; but 
among all these occasions, there haa not been one 
for which Iwas so utterly unprepared as now. If 
have received complimentary addresses from fellow 
,citizens of every class, character, denomination, 
‘and party; but this is the first time that I have re- 
ceived a tribute of that nature from my professional 
brethren. 

J] have been a member of that profession upwards 
‘of half acentury. In the early part of my life, 
having a father abroad, it was my fortune to travel 
much in foreign countries; still, under an impression 


most cheerfully and cordially co-operate with our which J first received from my mother, that in this 
country every man should have some trade; that 
Welcome, ' trade which, from the advice of my parent, and my 


fellow citizens in every manifestation of respect and 
regard for your person and character. 
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oy own inclination, 1 chose, was the profession of the has given me, to that life which | have led, and in; indebted for whatever of truth that compliment may 
jaw. After having completed an education in which, which I have held places of high trust, honor, respon- | contain. 
4 rhaps more than any other citizen of that time, 1} sibility, and—obloquy. Brethren—It is painfubto me, and I presume all 
mg had advantages—and which of course brought with I say not obloquy, now, for the purpose of com-| will be sensible of it, to speak of myself—painful 
“ul it the incumbent duty of manifesting by my life that plaint. If it were true, that of all the public ser-| even when there seems to be an excuse furnished by 
x those extraordinary advantages of education secured | yants of the United States, it had been my fortune | circumstances, under which I cannot help saying 
J to me by my father, had not been worthlessly be- | to suffer more of the ill opinion of the world at vari- | something. 
stowed—on coming into life after such great advan- | oys times, and from the variety of estimation, high} But I cannot dwell longer, than to assure you, that 
ul tages, and having the duty of selecting a profession, | and low, which public servants must undergo,—then | this kindness will remain in my bosom till the last 
a I chose that of the bar. { closed my education as a/] gay, that if it were my fate to share a greater pro-| gasp of my life. And now may all the blessings of 
lawyer with one “ the ear et jurists of por portion of those evils than any other man living,—| heaven belong to you and yours! 
- age, her protian Haasan da Kasha aba Bev oa the scenes of the last six months, my reception by Mr. Adams then, much affected, took by the 
ad Gee Mia’ asalttiod ieeatits of a a Under | my fellow citizens of this city alone, and the pros-| hand each member of the bar, and the meeting ad- 
lice 0 8 A _pett now before me, would more than compensate journed. 
a= his instruction and advice, I closed my education, ee for all. min i ‘ er ar 
i sommenced what I can hardly call the practice o ; ubsequently the members o e bar, with a 
of aa law in the city of Boston. J P Brethern of the profession of the law—perhaps number of invited guests, sat down to dinner, at 
nd AE that time. though I cannot eay that I was friend my estimation of the profession, notwithstanding! which the honorable John C. Wright presided. The 
ed " eh te a eta pi inde endent.— what I have said, may not be so high as that which president on introducing the toasts, made a brief and 
ry, pr” be my peer natn A Meter of sa aaa eat S many of you make. So deep is my impression of appropriate speech, and several speeches were made 
p= ee ee ch ° f th U, ted |e natural equality of mankind, and of the funda-| by gentlemen toasted, and among others by Mr. 
ar- bility and notoriety, a, “teow ationat te hi paints mental rights which that natural equality confers} Adams. The occasion appears to have been a plea- 
in- States. But he had been dab : r ¢ pre t ce ot ee ae human being, that I have been accustom-| sant one to all parties, and marked by the flow of 
or country, and still continued absent from that pa ed, and have accustomed myself, to transfer that) good feeling. 
’ it to which he get as of which oBeisadhs ah principle of equality to all the professions of men— ® 
vat i went therefore as a volunteer—an adventurer—to | the honest professions adopted by men in the great af 
al- Boston—as possibly many of or et T now see | and various pursuits of life. MR. ADAMS IN KENTUCKY. 
Ave pests ret ae Pee eLeae ueasort oF oat or It is common to say that the profession of the Jaw A few days previous to the departure of Mr. 
but to aot 1. p> Took ta nak ait sithoneh “ is the highest, most honorable, and most dignified | Adams from Cincinnati for Pittsburg, he crossed the 
hat I rod hatl sof thar 7 icant yee ‘nardly call it| that can be exercised by man. Possibly some of you| Fiver, at the earnest invitation of the citizens of Coy- 
of ee © SEly Oe ee ee uy may think so. It is possible that you may have en-| ington, and was welcomed to the city in an appropri- 
practice—because for the space of one year from * . ‘ ’ dd tuar thee’ ticiabiielel * 
the that time, it would be difficult for me to name any | tered upon the profession with that impression. But| ate address by the honorable James T. Morehead, 
sae hat time, it y ; Y that impression is not mine. [ do believe that the| United States senator from Kentucky. Mr. Adams 
ractiee which I had todo. Fortwo years, indeed, | ,. ; ; naplied ater vase theca ; 
ar 3 2 . liberties ol a country depnend more upon the mem-| rep 1éd, as usual, in very happy and e:oguent terms. 
te can recall nothing in which [ was engaged, that , t ’ [ aie ' —— 
in : S bers of the bar than upon any other profession com- n the course o his remarks he alluded to the InvVi- 
may be termed practice; though during the second | , > hich | 1 be orcaret nod 
nal _ _,.;montoman. YetI do not consider it, in point of| tations w ich he had been honored with from diffe- 
year there were some symptoms, that by that perse-| 4.7) :; Nagi ’ , blic Prager narra , 
sme : ; 7 - | dignity, in point of importance, beyond that of the! ¢ nt public bodies, cities and individuals in the west. 
vering patience of which you, sir, have spoken in| ’ Wits Eiil omelet anes f bi “sf 
h el tt ite ewidint aceie inv tiie shoemaker, or the tailor, or the housewright, or| [he following passage from his speech is an honora- 
a Seen Spyware Pere, Prerree ar © ‘ |mason, or any mechanical profession. [ consider] ble and just tribute to Mr. Clay: 
her The third year I ccntinued this patience and per- | jt not superior to the profession of the healing art,} ‘Not only have I received invitations from public 
ure severance, and having little to do, occupied my time | destined to alleviate and remove the physical evils of | bodies and cities, (continued Mr. Adams,) but also 
aro as well as [ could in the study of those laws and in- | the human race; far less do I consider it superior to] from individuals, among the first of whom was that 
a stitutions which { have since been called to adminis- | that profession which connects man with the future | great man, your own citizen, who, during a very 
all ter. At the end of the rogp year, | had obtained | and with God. large portion of my public life, and in various public 
13a- something which might be called practice. | Perhaps some among you entertain the opinion | C4Pacities, and in several instances in matters relat- 
The fourth year, ! found it swelling to such an} : 5 J pin omit, wont insite tak ‘Whe ek ; 
and | that this profession alone may bave the same claims | !"8 © J ilerests, has been my associate and 
; extent that [ felt no longer any concern as to my a habe friend dtl 1! fowl bitin 
nis- to honor and dignity. Brethren, my opinion upon|ftiend, and the recollection of whom, brings me to 
future destiny, as a member of that profession. But} ; ; . — bs ep the acknowledgement. before thi satin’ te 
cul- . ree, , | that subject is, that the profession of Divinity stands , edgement, ore this whole assembly, 
in the midst of the fourth year, by the will of the; eee teat .in all tha various eaneoies | hich I t 
3 to 1? Pe a upon the same foundation as the profession of the law. arious capacities in which lave 
: first president of the United States, and with), known him t heth + 
ring The professors of both are bound by the laws of na-| #20W® him to act, whether as associate, as assistant, 
which the senate was pleased to concur, 1 was se- : thaw tnd dently of in hi ; 
of ' ture and of God, to pass lives of purity and of inno-; OF acting Independently of me, tn his own individual 
lected for a station, not perhaps of more useful. , teh t \ se. 2 tis 
we ° . | cence, doing all the good they can to their fellow | CD4racter and capacity, 1 have ever found not only 
ness, butof greater consequence in the estimation ’ has Ae one of the ablest st wi Ih . 
the of mankind, and seat from home on a mission to fo- | CPeatures on earth. And if it is the privilege of the e abdlest nen with whom 1 have ever co-ope- 
our my : professors of Divinity to stand as mediators between rated, but also one of the most amiable and worthy. 
en- reign parts. _ | God and man, it is equally that of those of the law I have received a cordial invitation trom him, to visit 
» to _From that time—the fourth year after my admis-| to maintain at all hazards every individual right con- | !™ at his residence. 
Dus- sion to the bar of my native state, and the first year | ferred upon man by nature and God. I would say,| In closing his address Mr. Adams said: 
est, of my admission to the bar of the Supreme Court of therefore, that we ought to refer the whole question ““My honorable friend [Mr. Morehead] has intimate 
le- the United States—I -hgp ahaa re the exercise of the relative dignity and importance of profes-| ed, that it would be agreeable and acceptabie to you, 
of any further industry or " or at the bar, by this sions and trades, to that sacred principle of natural | that I should discourse to you on some of the expe- 
re0° distinction —a distinction for which a previous eur! equality, which is the law of nature between man and | riences of my past life, in such a manner as should 
and cation at the bar, if not " indispensable qualification, | man. serve the purposes of instruction. I feel that I am 
al was at least a most use ul sppencag®: From that I deem it unnecessary to enlarge further on this| inadequate to that office: but if I could speak in 
< ie time my practice at the bar has been little more than} sypject. I will not discuss the right of different! words of instruction, | know not that I could say 
of curing the first bara ia classes, to make pretensions to the superiorty of their | anything which would be more forcible to you, and 
late I was absent in Europe on that mission, succeeded | respective professions. If there is any one profes-| which | would more desire should sink to the bottom 
y of by others, which it was the pleasure of the first pre- | sion which can claim superiority over all the rest, it, of your hearts, than that very sentiment—and that 
sident to confide to me, for seven years. Returning,|1s that of the cultivator of the earth. For him,| is, that a citizen of Massachusetts coming into Ken- 
then to my native country, 1 again commenced the | more than once, that claim has been asserted. But tucky, or a citizen of Kentucky going to Massa- 
rked practice of my profession in Boston. Butin the first} to him I should assign precisely equal rights with all| chusetts, should consider himself still on his native 
him, year I was again selected to an office which no lon-| the rest; because he in numbers counts more than} soil. 
vith ger admitted of my practising at the bar. From | all the rest—though his profession numbers more than| My honorable friend has recurred to the long pe- 
es that time, now upwards of forty years, | have appear-| ten to one of all others together—I cannot admit su-| riod of time, and the great diversity of stations, in 
: of ed at the bar but op that bi we the last two} periority on his part over the mechanic, the merchant, |} which I have served my country. ‘Through all that 
8 id years, in the oh he eg of en ee States, on | or the lawyer. time, if I have learned one lesson, which has been 
ived the occasion to which you have a “ 4 eae Seay terms} It is truly an exceedingly agreeable circumstance | impressed more deeply upon my heart than any other, 
whe so much more complimentary — eserve; and I) to me, to receive this address on the part of bre-| and which ! more wish that I could give to my coun- 
ngs carers Hat ceesean % take a final adieu of the) thren of my own profession. The manner in which] trymen, from one extreme of the Union to another, 
= profession. : it has been pronounced—the terms in which the| it would be this,—and all should keep the sentiment 
| In the course of that period of time, I have gone| honorable gentleman has spoken to you of me—| at the bottom of their hearts,—that wheresoever they 
through a great variety of public offices, among} would furnish me with lauguage of eloquence, if| may be, whether in the north or the south, the east 
which was the highest political station that can be| language of eloquence were mine, for the remainder} or the west, they are brethren of the same family, 
conferred by thes people of the United States upon| of thisday. But this would put your patience to aj citizens of one common country—that the soil of 
ear, any citizen. And yet, it may perhaps furnish to some | severe trial. _ {every spot of its broad territory, is the native soil of 
tates of the younger members of the bar who now hear In reference to that constant and persevering) all. in other respects the commonwealth of Kentucky 
J a me, food for serious meditation, to say, that if it were | labor, and exertion of mind, in illustration of which | needsas little instruction from abroad as any partof the 
; but now permitted to pass another life, commencing in| the great name of Cicero was introduced, | trust to} Union. It has furnished, jt furnishes men in great 
oy | the profession of law, as mine did, and it were put| be excused, if, speaking to the younger members of| numbers equal to instruct the whole Union, instead 
, to me, after passing three and a half or four years of | the profession present, | say, that whatever of justice | of needing instruction for themselves. And now, 
llow the first part of my life as a lawyer, whether | would there may be in the compliment paid ine—if constant} although | have said that when I[ undertook the jour- 
tion, pass the remainder of it as 1 have done, entirely in and persevering labor of mind, in the performance | ney, from which | am now about to return, I iittle 
47 the public service, and to the exclusion of the prac- of the duties of life, has ever belonged to me, it is to expected, {had no expectation, of visiting the diffe- 
oes tice of that profession, or continue that profession as} that very name of Cicero that [ have been a great| rent cities of this part of the country beyond the 
d I began, with such powers as it has pleased the Cre-| measure indebted for it. And {will say to the; Ohio, {will say to you, and conclude by assuring 
iif % ator to give me, and such industry and integrity in| youngest members of the bar, if they have not read| you, that finding myself on the soil of Kentucky, ‘i 
! a the application of those powers as have been spoken | Middieton’s |ife of that great orator, statesman, | cannot but feel that it is still my native soil,, I have 
bb of,—I now solemnly declare, that so far ys personal | and lawyer—that if they will take the trouble to| been received, not as the prodigal son, returning to 
“his happiness is concerned, I would infinitely prefer to| read that portion of it 1 which he traces to their} his father, but as a brother returning to the family 
p ve pass my life as a member of the bar, in the practice | sources the practice of Cicero in these virtues, they | of his brethren. {can say in my heart, that I cons:- 
ae of my profession according to the ability which God | will find there a source to which I have been much’ der this one of the happiest of my days. And [ shall 
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Jook back upon this interview, as among the events 
of my life, which I shall never cease to remember, 
while my heart continues to beat. 

And in bidding you farewell, as lam ubliged to do, 
in the very moment of your bidding me welcome, I 
will add my prayer, to the Sovereign Ruler of the 
world, that your fortunes hereafter may be happy and 
glorious.” 

Subsequently, on his passage up the river to Pitts- 
burg, Mr. Adams stopped at Maysville, Kentucky. 
He was waited upon at the wharf by a committee 
of citizens, who conducted him to Goddard’s Hotel, 
where breakfast had been prepared for him in antici- 
pation of his arrival. The venerable statesman was 
afterwards escorted to one of the largest churches in 
the city by a numerous procession of the cilizens.— 
He was introduced to the assemblage by Gen. R 
Collins, in a very felicitous address, to which Mr. A. 
responded. ‘This address,” says the Eagle, ‘“‘em- 
braced from twenty to thirty minutes in the delivery 
—plain, simple, practical—such as we expected from 
Mr. Adams—but occasionally, and partieularly when 
alluding to his reception on Kentucky soil, and refer- 
ing to Kenturky’s great statesman—he was thrilling- 
ly eloquent, and elicited the reiterated and heartfeit 
applause of the large congregation who hung upon 
the accents of his lips. In concluding his address, 
he invoked upon the assembly, in a most solemn and 
impressive manner, the benediclion of Almighty God 
the Father of us all.” 

Mr. Adams took his departure soon afterwards 
amidst the cheers of the people and the roar of artil- 
lery. 


IN WASHINGTON PENNSYLVANIA. 
During Mr. John Quincy Adams’ short sojourn in 
Washington, Pennsylvania, he paid a visit to the Fe- 
male Seminary near that place. He was welcomed 
in the spacious hall of the Seminary, in the presence 
of a large number of ladies, by Miss S. R. Foster, 
the principal, in a neat and appropriate address.-— 


Mr. Adams responded, but so deeply was he affected | 


by the address of Miss Foster, as to be for some time 
inaudible. When heard he spoke as follows: 

“This, however, is the first instance in which a 
lady has thus addressed me personally; and 1 trust 
that alli the ladies present will be able sufficiently to 
enter into my feelings to know, that [ am more af- 
fected by this honor, than by any other I could have 
received. 

You have been pleased, Madam, to allude to the 
character of my father, and the history of my fami- 
ly and their services to the country. It is indeed 
true, that from the beginning of the existence of the 
republic as an independent nation, my father and 
myself have been in the public service of the coun- 
try, almost without interruption. I came into th 
world as a person having personal responsibilities 
with the Declaration of Independence, which con- 
stituted usa nation. I was a child at that time, and 
had then perhaps the greatest blessings that can be 
bestowed on man—a mother who was anxious and 
capable to form her children to what they ought to 
be. From that mother I derived whatever instruc- 
tion—religious especially, and moral—which has 
pervaded a long life; I will not say perfectly, and as 
it ought to be; but I will say, because it is justice only 
to the memory of her whom I revere, that if, in the 
course of my life, there has been any imperfection, or 
deviation from what she taught me, the faultis mine, 
and not hers. 

With such a mother, and such other relations with 
the sex, of sister, wife, and daughter, it has been the 
perpetual instruction of my life to love and revere 
the female sex. And in order to carry that senti- 
ment of love and reverence to its highest degree of 


perfection, | know of nothing that exists in human | 


society better adapted to produce that result, than 
institutions of the character that I have now the honor 
to address. 

I have been taught, as I have said, through the 
course of my life, to love and to revere the female 
sex; but I have been taught, also—and that lesson 
has perhaps impressed itself on my mind even more 
strongly, it may be, than the other—I have been 
taught not to flatter them. it1s not unusual in the 
intercourse of man with the other sex—and especial 
ly for young men—to think, that the way to win the 
hearts of ladies is by flattery. ‘To love and to re- 
vere the sex, is what I think the duty of man; but 
not to flatter them; and this I would say to you young 
ladies here; and if they, and others present, will al- 
low me, with all the authority which nearly four 
score of years may have with those who have not 
yet attained one score—I would say to them what ] 
have no doubt they say to themselves, and are taught 
here, not to take the flattery of men as proof of per- 
fection. 
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therefore conclude, by assuring you, Madam, that 
your reception of me has affected me, as you per- 
ceive, more than I can at all express in words: and 
that I shall offer my best prayers, ti}l my latest hour, 
to the Creator of us all, that this institution especial- 
ly, and all others of a similar kind, designed to form 
the female mind to wisdom and virtue, may prosper 
to the end of time. 


MR. ADAMS AT PITTSBURG. 
Mr. Adams reached Pittsburg on Thursday after- 


he would not arrive until the next day, and the pre- 
parations for his reception were made accordingly. 


of the city, and escorted to the Exchange Hotel. A 
great concourse of persons had assembled at the ho- 
tel, and as he entered it he was greeted with three 
enthusiastic cheers. On Friday morning the mili- 
tary, fire companies, temperance societies, literary 
associations, and citizens, formed in procession and 
passed through the principal streets. Mr. Adams 
rode in an open barouche, drawn by four horses. In 
the same carriage were the mayors of Pittsburg and 
Alleghany, and the Hon. Mr. Grinnell, who is tra- 
velling with Mr. Adams. 

Having arrived atthe Exchange Hotel, the pro- 
cession halted, and gave three cheers. Mr. Adams 
was then conducted to a stand prepared for the oc- 
easion, and welcomed to the city in a handsome ad- 
dress by Wilson McCandless, Esq. to which the ve- 
nerable man responded with much feeling. 

Mr. Adams left Pittsburg the next morning. 

[ Balt. Amer. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Marcu 2, 1843.—Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Wittam Cost Jounson, from the select com- 
mittee appointed on the 29th day of December 
last, to whom were referred sundry memorials 
praying congress to pass a law directing that stock 
of the United States to the amount of $200,000,- 
000 be credited to, or distribufed among the states, 
territories, and District of Columbia, for the relief 
of the people, made the following 

REPORT: 

The select committee to whom were referred nume- 
rous memorials for the relief of the states, from 
the pressure of debts contracted by them in the 
prosecution of internal improvements, have had 
the same under consideration, and bes leave re- 
spectfully to submit the following report: 

‘The memorials are signed by many thousand citi- 
zens of different states, of every pursuit of industry, 
and of all political parties, uniting generally in a 
prayer to congress to issue two hundred millions of 
stock; to be divided among orcredited to all the 
states, territories, and the District of Columbia, upon 
an equitable basis, and a portion of them praying for 
the adoption of a specific measure proposed to con- 
gress atits last session. (See 4ppendix, A.) They 
all desire that the stock shall be issued upon the 
faith of the general government, and the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands be specitically pledged 
for the payment of interest and principal. They 
unite in the expression of one common opinion— 


perty and wages have fallen greatly in value; that 
confidence is impaired between man and mau; that 
individual enterprise is paralyzed; and that 
they have the will, they have not t 
ability to discharge the annual exactic 
taxes, which many of the states are being forced to 
levy, in order to meet their engagements and pre- 
serve their plighted faith. And they | 
earnest conviction, that confidence will not be re- 


} =] . 
he means or 


, race +} . 
Cxpress the 


thrive; that general prosperity will not return and 
abide; that the faith of many of the states will not be 
maintained, nor the general government itself recoy- 
er and sustain its former high credit and character, 


i 


|sive, and enlightened legislation, rescues tie people 
and the states from their present depressed and em- | 


barrassed condition. 
With these views, and under these circumstances, 
the memorialists make an earnest appeal to congress 


entrusted to it, and, out of the vast resources which 
the general government can make available, to ex- 
tend its aid in this great emergency. 

Your committee strongly sympathizing with the 
memorialists in the general distress which prevails, 
in the embarrassments which check the prosperity ol 





I am now, however, I fear, assuming too much of 
a character that does not exactly belong tome. 1 





The distinguished visiter was received by the mayor 


agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, embracing | : 
all tne varied pursuits of labor and industry, and la- {that they are unable to pay either interest or princl- 


noon, rather unexpectedly. The impression was that 


that industry has greatly lost its reward; that pro-| 


while 


ms of direct | 


stored; that industry, in all its departments, will not, 


unless congress extends its aid, and by prompt, deci- | 


| revenue but by direct taxation. 
® . . i 
to exercise the powers and means which have been | 





'committee believe. arises 
iness of many of the states. 


, systems of internal 
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pressed with the necessity and duty of congress sq” 
riously to consider the prayers of the memorialists, 
and to extend willing and efficient aid, deem it on|y 
necessary at this late period of the session to re. 
commend the principle of the measure proposed 
without entering into details further than may be 
necessary for its illustration. 

The committee have observed, with anxious soli- 
citude, the general depression of business of every 
kind, the rapid depreciation of property and wages, 
the general scarcity of money, the loss of individua} 
confidence in the usual business pursuits of life, th» 
utter prostration of the credit of many of the states 
of the Union, and the injurious influence of these 
combined causes, especially upon the credit of the 
general government. The endurance cf individual, 
state, and national embarrassment, has existed too 
long; the extent is too general and pervading to be 
traced to causes either partial or temporary. Every 
portion of the Union feels their effects, and every 
pursuit of industry sullers in consequence. Com- 
; merce has been obstructed in its accustomed course, 
|manufactures have ceased to prosper for want of 
i'markets; and although Providence has blessed the 
| land with plenty, and both the farmer and planter 
| bave had abundant crops, the low price of produce 
| has yielded but slight reward to industry, while th: 
reduced rate of wages has been felt most severely 
iby every class of laborers. Such is the depresse; 
‘condition of the country ata time when the soj] 
‘yields abundantly, and the nation, wholly free from 
the calamities of war, should smile in peage and 
| prosperity. Although the public mind may re @ 
'upon the specific causes which have produced the 
' present embarrassments, all attribute the difheulties 
under which the whole people are laboring, in 
| greater or less degree, to the past course of the ge- 
/neral government as well 2s the states. . 





{ 


The principal cause of the embarrassment, th 
t from the great indebted- 
At so late a period 
1830, a very few of the states were indebted, (.4p- 
pendix, B,) and those few to a very moderate amount, 
whilst most of them had 
treasuries. Animated by a 


some cases pernaps impr 
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sources. and encoura d for a time by the aid of 1 
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froin the national treasury was withheld, had re- 
source to their own separate credit to edect what 
only the joint action of the states and the gener 
government should perhaps have attempted 
which, by their united capacities alone, could } 
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credit of these states became exhausted before tl 
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works were completed, and their only resource now 
for payment of the Incumbent debt and accruing In- 
~ 


terest, without the aid ot nt, 
rests wholly on direct taxa 


Such is. in brief, the chie 


of th 
embarrassments of the states, amounting to an in- 
debtedness of upwards of $200,000,000, 23 will be se 
by reference to tabie C, printed in the appendix. To 
this sum may be added nearly thirty millions of debt « 
the different cities, (see appendix, D,) which fall o 
them exclusively for payment. Excluding this debt 


{ 

of the cities, the states have. to meet an annual in- 
terest of about twelve millions of dollars, the great- 
er part of which, under existing engagements of the 
states, has to be paid er its equiva- 
lent. This amount may not seem large, when the 
great resources of the country and its capacity for 
production are considered; nor would its pr > be 
felt in so severe a degree, were it paid and distribut- 


states jrom 


abroad, in specie 


ed among the people in t 
which it is raised: 
pr wductive wealth and labor oi the 
tion to the charges of cx and 
vies also, to support the count 


he counties and 
but this annual demand upon the 
staies, in addi 
lection, the annual le- 
y assessments and the 
civil expenses of each state, becomes oppressive in 
a degree that cannot be borne, vithout a sacrifiee of 
the happiness and prosperity of the people, and it 
therefore becomes the interest and duty of the ge- 
neral government to mitigate or avert so grievous a 
burden, by resort tothe abundant means and conser- 
vative powers within its control. 
The states have no means and no powers of raising 
The general govern- 
ment possesses all control commerce, and can 
raise abundant resources from imports. It also ex- 
ercises the power of appropriation over the public 
lands and the proceeds of their sales. Had the states 
control over either the customs or the public 
they could easily mect their engagements, and speedi- 
ly liquidate their debts. Some of the states do not 
comply with their engagements, because they say 
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al—thereby impairing their credit and violating 
their faith. They admit the ebligation ofthe debts, 
express their willingness to pay, but regret their in- 
sbility. All attempts to disown and disclaim these 
debts have met with but little countenance from the 
people; and even if they did, the constitution empha- 
tically declares that “no state shall pass any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts.”—(See late 
decision of the supreme court, January term, 1843; 
Arthur Bronson, complainant vs. John tf. Kinzie and 
others. See appendix, E.) These debts are then 
pinding; and there is no power either in the states or 
in congress to extinguish them; except by payment 
on the conditions of their engagement, or to modify 
and postpone them upon certain and definite terms, 
with the full consent of the contracting parties. 

Many of the states have omitted to pay the inter- 
est as it accrues—consequently, greatly increasing 
their debt, while the gradual but general deprecia- 
tion of property in such states will render the pay- 


ment of accruing interest, and the final Jiquidation | 


of the principal, more and more difficult with every 
delay. Although this delinquency exists with but a 
portion of the states, yet the embarrassments which 
they feel extend with fatal effect over the entire 
Union. 

No people part with money and with property 
more willingly, to pay their debts, than the people 
of the United States, and no people yield more rea 
dily te the direct taxation of their states; but when 
the amount to be exacted becomes oppressive to pay, 
it is alike the part of wisdom and of duty to consider 
well if there are no means which can be used to al- 
leviate the burthen—no powers in the general go- 
vernment which, if duly administered, will bring 
relief. 

Of all modes of taxation, that of direct and per- 
sonal imposition is most inconv 
Although the amount may be fixed by law, and the 
exaction be made periodically, the most thrifty and 
prosperous citizens only are ready atall 
meet the demands of the tax gatherer. 
are prudent and unembarrassed in cit 

t prepared at the day: and if t ie rigour of the law 
be pursued, have often to sacrifice 


row, at a high rate of interest, suffici 


lientand onerous.— 


Many who 


circumstances are 


dé mand. No one can avold dire 
little property Is so subi) 
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veroument 1 t 
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support of the go- 
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of asta e, and the usual county 
ments, are less O} 
tivale 
the amount may ve comparatively 


asSsess- 
ive 1 ‘ {hig > 3 on 4 i 
pressive Upon | > people, although 


higher than that 


levied for the payment of debt due beyond the li- 

its of the state; because the one 1s soon ¢ Xx} ended 
in the county and the state, keptin active circulation, 
and may quickly return in trade, and for payment of 
labor, services, ai d produce, to the pi ckets of those 
who annually pay it to the coiiector. 

The credit of Great Britain siands hi hh, althou rh 
her public debt is over eight hundred millions of 

unds sterling; but itis principally owned at home, 


paid to ner OWn subjects, Is 


and the interest being 


retained and circulated in the kingdom. 
, © 4s ! ‘ ‘ } } 
Rut few of the dDonds Oi the indedted states are 
id within their limits, and the taxes levied to pay 


the interest upon them must be patd in specie or its 
equivalent, which departs from the local circulation 
of the county and the state w re paid, and causes 
an annual vacuum of so much of the precious me- 


tals, which slowly, if ever, return. ‘This large drain 
of the metailic currency in pay! t of interest has 
left but little with the people, and the scarcity of 
money has not only increased its value, but has di- 
minished, in various degrees, the value o! property, 
of wages, and the productions of the field and th 
workshop. It has exhausted the basis of a sound 


Cirel 
> 


llating medium, and In tnany states left a caepre- 
ciated curreney of uncertain value to represent that 
which should be of the most stable character: and 
altiiough this drain of specie has been chiefly froma 
particular portion of the country, its eilect has been 
manifest upon the interests ¢ | all the states. Wheth- 
er specie is drawn from fennsyivanta or iilinois, it 
operates injuriously upon tie of Maine 
and the planting interests of Georgia. 


5 


commerce 

y At whatever 
point the great national reservoir may be tapped, the 
entire surface of the precious fluid will sik to an 
equal level. 

The inability of some of the states to meet the 
demands upon them has led to a want of confidence 
in their good faith, and a suspicion that they lack 
the will to compiy with their just engagements; for 
public, like private credit often depends as much 
pon the confidence which is reposed in the integrity 
as in the ability of the debtor to pay. The depreci- 

ise conduced to a de- 


‘ion of their bonds has likewise c 
igement of the currency; want of confidence in 


+ 


the contracis of its citizens. 
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| form a perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, and pro ' interest due on state bonds. 
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alone, but extends from state to state, from indivi- productions,—it would follow as a consequence, 
viduals of one state to those who are united by affi- these foreign importations being the chief source.of 
nity of business or trade in another, so that com- reveuue to the general government, that the princi- 
merce quickly feels what agriculture suffers, and the pal tribute to, and support of the general govern- 
manufacturer langu:shes when the consumer, for a ment, would be derived from the non-indebted states. 
want of means or a want of credit, can no longer, In this view, it will be seen that the support of the 
purchase his usual supplies. Illinois, for example, ' general government rests substantially now on afew 
is a dilinquent state. The last legislature of Mis- states which are free from debt. Does it not, then, 
souri passed a stay law, because its people were become the policy of the government, as well as the 
suffering, not from the amount of its debts, but from interest of the non-indebted states, to relieve, as far 
the consequences of the embarrassments of a neigh- as possible, the indebted states from the evils of di- 
boring state. Maryland has been in some degree rect texation, so that the support of government 
delinquent, and her stocks are far below par. South might be equalized, and the people of such states be 
Carolina has been punctual, yet her stocks are sold enabled to expend the money which now goes to pay 
in London also considerably below par. direct taxes, in purchasing articles on which duties 
Nor does the influence of the evil alluded to end are levied for the use of the general government, or 
with its effect upon the people and the states. It is in entering lands, the proceeds of the sales of which, 
of parts that the general government asa whole is constitute the other main source of revenue to the 
formed, and when itsmembers suffer,it cannot escape government? Thus, the interest of the non-indebted 
the conseqnences. Already has distrust attached to states would be promoted by having the indebted 
its faith, because its members has not preserved | states relieved, so that they could divide the expen- 
theirs. Whilst nations, with nota tithe of our re- ses of government equally, while the indebted states 
sources, and with large public debts, have been able | would be benefited by having taxation removed. All 
to effect loans at three per cent. per annum, the agent | classes would be benefited: the manufacturer, for in- 
of this government had to return from the same | stance, who is interested in having the farming inte- 
money market, where capital is seeking investment | rest relieved; for, this being the greatest consuming 
at two and three per cent., without receiving a sin-| intorest as well as tax-paying interest, so, as the 
gle offer for any portion of a loan to our government burden of direct taxation is removed, in the same 
at six per cent. However hamiliating to our nation- proportion, would the farmer be enabled to purchase 
al pride, this decided evidence of a want of confi- domestic fabrics, which gives employment and pro- 
dence in our public faitheannot cause surprise with fit tothe domestic monufacturer and those connect- 
those acquainted with the structure of our govern- ed with him. 
ment. Although the states are as supreme within| ‘The statement of a case, in its effects, will most 
their sphere of action as the general government is| eJearly illustrate the soundness of the position. A 
within its range of powers, yet so interwoven are the | farmer who has now to pay $50 annually, indirect tax- 
states with our whole system of national government, | ation, to meet the interest on state bonds, is forced 
that the discredit of any one or more of them must} ¢, deny himself and family many of the luxuries 
necessarily effect the whole Union in its federative | and comforts which he had been in the habit of pur- 
character. ’ chasing. Of the $50 so paid, neither the domestic 
if a government, with abundant means at its con-} manufacturer, the importing merchant, nor the go- 
trol, and possessing ample constitutional powers, ‘to | yernment, receives one cent; it passes from him and 
‘the country, and is forwarded to Europe to pay the 
If the farmer was re- 
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jmote the general welfare,” fails to extend sympathy Jieved of this charge, he would find himself able to 
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and aid to a delinquent or suffering member, when it expend the amount, now levied upon him, for inte- 
can be done without detriment to itself or injustice pest on state bonds, in the purchase of public lands, 
or injury to other portions of the Union,such indif- domestic fabries, in buying foreigw luxuries, or could 
ference to those which are part and parcel of itself jay it up, or otherwise use itas active capital. The 
willassuredly induce the belief that it would be as profit and benefit te goverument would be, that it 
ts own faith as it is reluctant to rescue, would receive in its coffers the amount laid out in 
by timely aid, that of its members. ‘The states dis- public lands, and in imposts orcustom-house dues 
credited, mingle in the councils of the nation, and thirty-five ner cent. of the sum spent in purchasing 
must be supposed to infuse into the general govern- foreiyn articles. Ina corresponding degree would 
extent at least, their doctrines and the revenue be increased by the general government 
their principles; and thusis the public credit im- extending the proposed relief to the people of the 
paired and the national dignity humiliated. Should states. ‘he amount now paid in direct taxation 
an emergency require the use of ready means, it would be kept in circulation in the country, giving 
would be diflicuit tocommand them, and, if obtain-  Jife and vigor to every pursuitof business, supplying 
ed, the rate of interest would be exorbitant; and not a million of springs of industry, benefiting and en- 
only in its dignity and eredit, which should be above riching in their course every section of the nation, 
ll question, is the general government injured, but and finally pouring abundant supplies into the nation- 
in its internal resources and its revenues. al treasury. 
The annexed table (see Appendix, F) willshow, ‘To these considerations of national finance and 
that the states of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, political economy, another is to be added, which, in 
Mississippi, and Alabama, within whose the opinion of the committee, is entitled to the gra- 
limits most of the surveyed public lands are situated, vest consideration. The average rate of interest 
are those most embarrassed with debt, and where now paid on state bonds, including the expenses of 
property is most encumbered with direct taxation. collection, insurance, exchange, and brokerage, exceeds 
So long as this is the case emigration will be retard- ‘siz per centum. ‘lhe greater part of these bonds are 
ed; or rather willbe turned away from states so si- held in Europe, and the interest is made payabie 
tuated; for although the public lands are exempt there in specie. Supposing the amount held abroad 
from taxation for five years after entry is made, the | to be one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, the 
least sagacious will perceive that, with the existing amountof specie or specie funds required would be 
and accumulating debts of states in such condition, nine millions of dollars. The amount of specie in 
all lands, after the period of exemption has expired, the United States may be estimated at seventy mil- 
will become liable to an extent of direct tax that( lions. From this it will be seen there must be an an- 
will make their ownership a burden rather than anual drain; and, as many of the states have not es- 
blessing. And not only will these causes and this | tablished a sinking fund to liquidate the principal of 
te of things retard and prevent emigration, but | their debt, it may be said there will be an almost 
staying the sales of the public lands will greatly les- | perpetual drain of specie for the payment of inte- 
sen the receipts from that source. | rest. 
The general government is alsodeprived of a Jarge| If the foreign bondholders were willing, as the 
amount of revenue from customs, in consequence of | committee believe that they are, for the most part, 
'to exchange their state bonds for national stock 


ment, to some 


it suilers 


Arkansa 3, 


the embarrassed condition of so many of the states. 
Jn proportion as the means of the people are con- | bearing three per centum interest, there would be a 
sumed in paymentof direct taxes, their ability to | saving of three millions of dollars of interest on ons 
purchase imported necessaries and luxuries, upon | hundred millions of bonds so exchanged, or $4,500,- 
which the general government levies impostin du- ;000 on 150,000,000, which saving, set apart as a 
ties, isdiminishe’. And this enervating effect upon | sinking fund, would liquidate the entire amount of 
the commerce of the country, although unseen for a | the principal,at compound interest atsix per cen- 
lime, perhaps, on the seaboard, will be felt in the far | tum, in about twenty-two years. (See Appendix G. 
interior, and through all the ramified branches of our | 1.) 

internal and domestic trade; for when the alniosten-| If the entire amount of $200,000,000, at six per 
tire means of a people are consumed in payment of | centum, could be exchanged for a three per centum 
direct taxes, their consumption of foreign articles | stock, and the saving of $6,000,000 set apart asa 
nust be diminished for want of means to purchase. | sinking fund, at six per centum, it would liquidate 
f the evils of direct taxation were confined to the|the principal of $200,000,000 in 183 years. (Sce 
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lebted states,—and the non-indebted states free | Appendix, G. 2.) 

sment, enjoyed abundant means and Nor would the economy of interest in this saving 
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ed currency of the states would be sustained, and sta- 
bility and uniformity preserved, whilst at present the 
abstraction of the precious metals produces an un- 
settled paper currency, and the true balance is so 
far Jost, that banks and individuals hoard specie, in 
the constant apprehension of revulsions in the mo- 
ney market. Jt isin times of pressure and alarm, 
that hoarding of the precious metals is resorted to; 
and it is at such times that the public interest, in the 
ramified pursuits of business, most require their ac- 
tive circulation. 

The interest being made payable in the U. States, 
atthe national treasury, would find its way to Eu- 
rope chiefly in the form of cotton, tobacco, and other 
surplus productions; and much of the specie paid in 
diminished interest would be left in this country.— 
The process of exchanging, as proposed, would ab- 
sorb a large amount of state stock, which, by the 
very fickleness of its value, does much to derange 
the currency; and this would, at the same time, give 
stability to the value of such stocks as might not be 
exchanged. If the debts of the states had been all 
funded, the interest punctually paid, and the princi- 
pal placed in condition of certain gradual liquida- 
tion, such stocks would have been equal to solid ca- 
pital, and become the sound basis of many useful 
business transactions. They would have been a fair 
representative of value,and would have subserved 
many of the purposes of money. 


But the large amount of state debts now floating 
in the market, or depreciated in the hands of hold- 
ers, unsettles the usual steady transactions of trade 
and commerce, by abstracting much of itssolid capi- 
tal in adventurous speculations in stocks, and this 
must continue so long as the state bonds are out- 
standing, with no provision made, either by the in- 
dividual indebted states, or the general government, 
for their certain, gradual, and ultimate payment. 
Bonds of the U. States government, on the contrary, 
would have the opposite effect. The interest being 
made certain, and the whole being funded, they 
would at once possess and continue to hold an uni- 
form and fixed value. Such stock would, in fact, 
constitute, in the hands of holders,a capital as cer- 
tain as gold and‘silver, and for many purposes more 
useful and valuable. Although not intended to form 
any part of the cuPrency of the nation, ner even 
made receivable for custom dues, such stock would, 
in fact, have a great effect upon the currency. By 
inspiring confidence, by reviving at once the credit of 
the government, and by inducing those who now 
hoard the precious metals toexchange them for bonds 
bearing interest, they would add to the wealth of the 
nation, by increasing virtually the amount of its bu- 
siness capital. Such stock, besides becoming the 
basis of trade and promoting the prosperity of all 
classes of citizens, would afford a sure and safe 
means for investment by guardians and trustees. 
And. further, as the plan proposes a _ specific pledge 
of the public lands, as well as the faith of the go- 
vernment, for the redemption of the stock, the cer- 
tificates or bonds might be made, with some advan- 
tage, receivable for entries of any surveyed lands 
which have been offered at public sale. Such a pro- 
vision might have the effect of securing the steadfast- 
ness of their value, and would absorb portions of the 
principal and accruing interest. 

With this view a Jarge portion of the bonds could 
be issued of a moderate denomination, so that they 
could be used for this purpose, or could be purchased 
by those who hoard specie in limited quantities, and 
the public securities would be In the hands of men 
of small capital and limited means—thereby distri- 
buting their benefits, so as to administer to the wants 
of the various interests of the nation. 

The committee are aware that it has heen objec- 
ted, by some of those who are opposed to the govern- 
ment’s extending any relief to the people and the 
states, that the plan proposed contemplates the as- 
sumption of the debts of the indebted states, without 
extending any benefit of the non-indebted states; or 
that the latter would be responsable for the debts of 
the former; that, if the states were entrusted with the 
stocks or bonds of the general government, they 
might apply them to other uses than the payment of 
their debts, that if the states were relieved froip 
their present difficulties and embarrassments, they 
would in all probability get heavily in debt again: 
and, lastly, that, although the states might be reliev- 
ed, the issue of he amountt of stock proposed would 
embarrass the general government. 

If these objections were founded either in reason 
or fact, the committee acknowledge they would be 
calculated to excite serious apprehension of the fea- 
sibility as well as justice and propriety of the mea- 
sure proposed. But no such plan, as set forth in the 
first ubjection, has as far as the committee are aware, 
been proposed to either house of congress, and 
certainly no such proposition has been suggested by 





the memorialists. On the contrary, the plan of relief | Almost unfe!t, it operates unceasingly and surely in 








proposed by the memorialists is to place all the states 
upon an equality in the benefit of the distribution of 
the stock, of the interest thereon, as well as the 
principal. (See table H. Appendix.) In regard to the 
second objection, the committee beg leave to state 
that, as far as any plan has been proposed by the me- 
morialists, or offered for the deliberate consideration 
and action of congress, the most guarded restrictions 
have been placed; it being proposed that the states 
are to be credited on the books of the treasury with 
their respective or relative proportions, and that the 
transfer is to be made, not to the indebted states, but 
to the holders of their bonds, in exchange for a fixed 
equivalent amount of state stocks, when the contrac- 
ting parties, the states, and their bondholders, shall 
have made amicable arrangements. 

That the contracting parties would mutually agree 
there can be but little doubt; for it would be to their 
mutual interest: to that of the holder of state bonds 
because he would be receiving higher security for 
his debt; to that of the states, because they would be 
relieved from a heavy charge of interest and princi- 
pal. Asa just and equitable measure, the law might 
also provide, that the distribution should be made 
pro rata among all the bondholders of each state, 
when the amount of stock given to such state was | 
not adequate to liquidate the whole amount of its 
indebtedness. The annexed table (see Appendiz, ta- 
ble I) will show the amount ($128, 103,917 55) which 
might be thus exchaged, and the amount of stock 
which would fall to the share of each indebted state 
respectively. 

The whole amount which would not likely be ex- 
changed, according to the hypothesis of the memori 
als, would be $71,896,082 55. (See Appendix J.)— 
This amount need not be issued, but might be credi- 
ted on the books of the department, and the states 
might draw their semi-annual interest on the same, 
and their proportion of the principal when finally 
liquidated. If, therefore sueh a provision be prefer- 
able, no stock need be issued but such as might be 
applied on the books of the treasury to the liquida- 
tion of the outstanding debts of the state. 


In answer to the third objection, the committee 
have to say, that they apprehend the evils which 
now oppress the states would teach a lesson of pru- 
dence, which would be alike lasting and warning; 
and of this the conduct of some of the states gives 
assurance. ‘The states most indebted in 1790 were 
Massachusetts and South Carolina, and they were 
the most earnest and important for the law of assump- 
tion. The evils which they then experienced were 
not, however, without salutary effects. They taught 
those states a lesson of prudence, by which they have 
profited ever since. It has been more than half a cen- 
tury since the genera] government assumed their debts 
and they have ever since kept such curb upon their 
expenditures as to keep their public debts, if not with- 
in their ready means, at Jeast within reach of a fair 
and moderate use of their credit. Nor can the com- 
mittee reach the conclusion, that so remote a possi- 
bility as that the states, at some distant day, may be 
again imprudent, and incur new debts, is an argu- 
ment against relief at present. On the contrary, the 
committee believe that those who may hereafter be 
in the councils of the states and nation, having the 
benefit of our experience and the lights of our knowl- 
edge, may be progressively more wise and more pru- 
dent and thus be enabled to exercise better judgment 
in avoiding public debt, and in the aduption of mea-, 
sures to preserve the public interest, the public cre- 


a greater or Jesserdegree. Not compulsory, but ¥0° 
luntary, it is only those who are willing and able to 
consume foreign fabrics and Juxuries who contribute 


to the support of the government; while those who 


are satisfied and content with domestic productions 
and unwilling to purchase such fabrics and luxuries 
from abroad, pay nothing upon them into the national 
treasury, either directly or indirectly. 

Exercising these accumulated powers, it cannot for 
a moment be doubted but that the general government 
could easily and rapidly pay the annual interest upon 
the amount of the loan proposed, and could at the 
same time establish a sinking fund which, even if 
not larger than one per cent per annum, would dis- 
charge the whole debt in a comparatively short time. 
(See Appendix, L.) 

The committee of waysand means, whose especial 
province it is to examine into the revenues and ex. 
penditures of the general government, in considering 
a proposition to issue two hundred millions of goy- 








dit, and the public honor. But should any state be 
unwilling to trust any future legislature with the dis- 
cretionary power to contract a state debt, it will be. 
in the power of such state so to modify and alter its | 
organic law as to deny to its representatives the right | 
to exercise such sovereign power in future. 

As to the objection, that the measure proposed | 
would embarrass the general goverhment, the com- | 
mittee deem it not improper to say that such an ob- | 
jection could only come from those who have not 
taken the trouble fully to consider the subject, and 
who have not investigated the powers and resources 
of this union of states, which, however, individually 
oppressed, yet, confederated by mutual interests, as 
one indivisible and mighty republic and common 
country, possesses, under the benign influence of Pro- 
vidence, every element of national wealth and na- 
tional power which can inake a people free, happy, 
and independent. (See dppendiz, kh.) 

The general government, Lesides its power over 
the public lands, has every means of raising revenue 
that the states individually possess, and, in addition 
the sole and exclusive power “to Jay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, and to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the sev- 
eral states, and with the Indian tribes.”” This exclu- 
sive power to lay duties and imposts, while it is the 
most ample is at the same time the least oppressive. 








ernment currency, in the form of stock or scrip, (2 


proposition wholly different from the one now under 
consideration, and their opinion of which it is not 


necessary to examine,) use the following language;— 


‘*Two hundred millions are proposed as the fund for 
general relief. No doubt can be entertained of the 
ability of the government to discharge it.” (Report 
H. R. 3d ses. 27th congress, No. 120, p. 6.) 


In connexion with this subject, the committee 
would further remark, that the standard of future 
revenue cannot be justly estimated from the receipts 
of the preceding year or two, because the low rate 
of the duty of 20 per cent. and the immense amount 
of goods admitted free of duty caused large impor- 
tations in anticipation of the passage of the recent 
tariff law, and the general prostration of credit affec- 
ted the revenues as it did every branch of business.— 
The first cause of diminished revenue has been in a 
great degree obviated, and the measure of relief 
proposed would remove the second, and thereby, as 
the committee have already endeavored to show, 
would greatly enhance the receipts from the customs. 
The annexed table (see @ppendiz, N) will illustrate 
the gradual increase of revenue from customs with 
the increase of population. It is also to be borne in 
mind, thata large amount of articles now free of 
duty vould, if the present tariff should be insuffici- 
ent, vield a large amount of revenue. (See Appen- 
dir, O.) 

Thus, in whatever light the subject is examined, it 
will be seen that the government has abundant means 
and ample powers to meet the engagements proposed 
as well as its usual and ordinary current expendi- 
tures; and even should greater economy be necessary 
there are many expenditures which unquestionably 
could be lessened, if not wholly abolished, with evi- 
dent advantage tothe public interests. Not to en- 
large upon this branch of the inquiry, the committee 
state their belief that a retrenchment of the public 
expenditures could be effected sufficient to pay the 
sum that may be annually required to discharge the 
interest arising upon the stock which may be issued 
for relief. (See Appendix, P.) 

But, as regards the present ability of the govern- 
ment, the committee deem a contrast of its present 
and past condition not inappropriate. Jn 1790, when 
the general government assumed the state debts to 
the amount of twenty-one millions, its debt about 
sixty millions, making an aggregate of more than 
eighty millions of dollars. ‘The population of the U. 5. 
was, at that time, between three and four millions; 
the value of all the importations upon which duties 


| were levied was about twenty millions of dollars; the 


nett revenue was less than two millions, (see 4pp. 
P. 2.) and the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands were less than one hundred thousand dollar:; 
and yet the statesmen and politicians of that day did 
not hesitate to advocate a measure, which, although 
intended for the relief of particular states, was cal- 
culated, in the end, to promote the welfare of the 
whole union. Again, it will be remembered that at 
the close of the Jate war the debt of the U. States, 
funded, floating, and outstanding, amounted to $186,- 


| 000 000, (.#ppendex, Q;) the population was less 


than eight millions, and the resources of the country 
scarcely developed; yet the government liquidated 
the entire amount ia seventeen years—paying some 
years as much as ten millions of the principal, and 
at the same time erecting forts, arsenals, and fortifi- 
cations, increasing the navy, collecting and laying up 
in depot immense quantities of ordnance stores and 
material for ship building—incurring large expendi- 
tures in building light houses, impreving harbors, 
constructing roads, and erecting public buildings, be- 
sides paying large sums as pensions and revolution- 
ary bounties, all of which expenditures were met al- 
most wholly from the revenues from customs, the 
land fund yielding but little in comparison with what 
it has done during the last ten or twelve years; and 
stil] no nation ever advanced with such rapid “+ 
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ss in wealth, power, and prosperity. Forts are 
now erected at almost all the assailable points on our 
sea coast; our navy guards, our commerce in every 
sea; our principal public buildings are erected; our 

pulation has multiplied to upwards of eighteen 
millions; our imports in some years exceed one hun- 
dred and seventy millions; while the avenues of do- 
mestic trade, in the construction of which the pre- 
sent state debts were contracted, have more than 
doubled the power and resources of the nation. 

The benefits proposed by the plan are co-extensive 
with the limits of all the states and territories, for 
each would receive a relative proportion upon an 
equitable basis; and if it be maintained by those who 
oppose any relief being extended to the states, upon 
the ground that the interest upon two hundred mil- 
lions of stock at three per centum per annum, (which 
would make six millions per year, payable at home) 
would embarrass the general government, comprising 
the twenty-six states and four territories—armed 
with all the revenue power over commerce and im- 
posts, with jurisdiction over more than a thousand 
million of acres of public domain—the committee 
are are at a loss to know by what process of reason- 
ing it can be show that it is more easy for about 
fourteen states, which are principally indebted, hav- 
ing no power over foreign or domestic commerce, 
having no custom-houses, and no power over the re- 
venues collected in their ports—without the power 
to sell one acre of public Jand—in fine, having no 
means but recourse to direct taxation, to pay the in- 
terest on about two hundred millions of debt, at the 
rate of about six per centum—which would be about 
twelve millions per annum, to be paid chiefly abroad. 


But, in addition to the foregoing considerations, 
the committee are of opinion that the states have a 
claim upon the general government to dispose of the 
public domain in such manner as will best promote 
their interest. It certainly was not contemplated, 
when the constitution was formed, that the current 
expenses of the government were to be defrayed from 
the receipts of the sales of the public lands; but, on 
the contrary, the inducement for the surrender to the 
general government of the power to lay impost duties, 
which the states exercised and enjoyed before the 
adoption of the constitution, was, that such exclusive 
power was not only sufficient but essential to the 
support of the general government and the liquida- 
tion of the national debt. ‘(See resolutions offered 
in congress, March 20, 1783, dppendiz, R. 

The acts of cession made prior and subsequent to 
the adoption of the constitution assign the lands to 
the general government as a Trust Property, to be ad- 
ministered and disposed of for the benefit of all the 
states then united, or which should become members 
of the federal alliance. Such is not only the spirit, 
if not the language, of the acts of cession, (see Ap- 
pendiz, S,) but the construction put upon them by 
congress at an early period of the government, when 
on the 4th of August, 1790, they passed an act making 
provision for the debt of the Un:ted States and the 
states. 

Section 13th of that act provided ‘‘that no greater 
sum shall be received in the certificates of any state 
than as follows, that is to say: 

“In those of New Hampshire, three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

‘In those of Massachusets, four millions of dol- 
lars. 

“In those of Rhode Island and Providence Platta- 
tions, two hundred thousand dollars. 

“Tn those of Connecticut, one million six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

“In those of New York, one million two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

“In those of New Jersey, eight hundred thousand 
dollars. 

“In those of Pennsylvania, two million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

“In those of Delaware, two hundred thousand dol- 
Jars. 

“Jn those of Maryland, eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

“In those of Virginia, three million tive hundred 
thousand dollars. 

‘“‘In those of North Carolina, two million four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

“‘In those of South Carolina, four millions of dol- 
lars. 

“In those of Georgia, three hundred thousand dol- 
lars.” 

Sec. 22d provided “‘that the proceeds of the sales 
which shall be made of the Jands in the Western 
Territory now belonging or that may hereafter belong to 
the United States, shail be, and are hereby, appropri- 
ated towards sinking or discharging the debts for the 
payment whereof the United States now are, or by 


general government, the public lands were pledged 
until the payment of the same; and those debts hav- 
ing been fully paid, the pledge of the public lands is 
entirely released. That the public lands are a trust 
property, is clearly proved*by the facts adduced; and 
the authority of the supreme court fully confirms 
this construction of the acts of cession and the con- 
firmatory or acquiescent legislation of congress.— 
The unanimous opinion of the supreme court, written 
and delivered by Chief Justice Marshall, in the case 
of Jackson vs. Clark, involving title'to land within the 
limits of the cession made by Virginia to the United 
States, the committee think entirely conclusive.— 
The court, after quoting the deeds of cession and 
adverting tosundry resolutions of the state of Virginia, 
says: “The residue of the lands [after satisfying 
claimants for bounties] are ceded to the United 
States, for the benefit of the said states, ‘to be con- 
sidered as a common fund for the use and benefit of 
such of the United States as have become or shall 
become members of the confederation or federal al- 
liance of the said states, Virginia inclusive, according 
to their usual respective proportions in the general 
charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully and 
bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for no other 
use or purpose whatever.’ ” 

“The government of the United States then receiv- 
ed this territory in trust, not only for the Virginia 
troops on the continental establishment, but also for 
the use and benefit of the members of the confederation; 
and this rrust is to be executed ‘by a faithful and 
bona fide’ disposition of the land for that purpose.”—1 
Peters, pages 634-75. 

Regarding the public lands as a trust property, the 
manner in which the trust has been discharged de- 
serves consideration. If an account was stated of 
all the expenses of the general government in the 
purchase and management of the public lands, and 
interest charged upon the proceeds of sales up to the 
30th of September, 1840, the amount would be $69,- 
323,036. 

If the government were charged with all the mo- 
neys it has received and all the appropriations and 
donations of Jand which it has made for its own pur- 
poses, with interest thereon, up to the same period, 
the amount would be $211,341,802, and the balance 
to the zredit of the public lands would be $142,018,- 
766, (Appendiz, T)—thus showing that, if the go- 
vernment were to lend its credit to the states to the 
amount of two hundred millions of stock, the amount 
with which the public Jands in strictest equity should 
be chargeable would only be fifty-seven millions 
nine hundred and eighty-one thousand two hundred 
and forty-two dollars, the annual interest of which, 
at three per cent. would be one million six hundred 
and thirty-nine thousand four hundred and thirty-seven 
dollars. 

Large as have been the sales of the public lands, 
the quantity yet unsold is so vast as to make them 
and the future receipts from this source a per- 
manent and sure basis for the measure of relief pro- 
posed. 

By this estimate of the commissioner of the gene- 
ral land office, (see ppendiz, U,) the quantity of 
land yet unsold, as claimed by the United States, is 
one thousand forty-two million seven hundred and 
thirty-one thousand seven hundred and sixty-five 
acres, which, estimated at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre, the minimum government price, 
would make the sum of their value to be one thou- 
sand three hundred and three million four hundred 
and fourteen thousand seven hundred and six dollars 
and twenty-five cents, being nearly seven times the 
amount of government stock propesed to be issued. 
Table, V, in the Appendix, will exhibit the amount 
which each state would be entitled to if the whole 
value of the public domain were to be divided upon 
the basis of representation in congress. 


‘Taking into view, then, all the foregoing facts and 
circumstances, looking to the terms and conditions 
of the acts of cession, and the uses and purposes to 
which the government has heretofore applied the 
trust property, and especially that, in 1790, it as- 
sumed the debts of the states; in 1802, assumed in- 


merchants in this country to merchants in Great 
Britain, (see Appendix, W;) that, in 1836, it assumed 
the debts of the cities of the District of Columbia, 
amounting toone million anda half; that, besides 
the vast grants of land appropriated to military ser- 
vices, donations for the promotion of learnirg, for 
constructing roads and canals in the Western States, 
private grants, and relief laws, (see Appendix, X,) 
congress did in 1836, when the states were not op- 
pressed, distribute among them, in the form of a loan, 
about thirty-seven millions of the general revenues, 





virtue of this act may be, holden, and shall be ap- 


plied solely to that use, until the said debts shall be fully 
Satisfied.” 





(see Appendix, Y;) and that, even so late as the last 
extra session, congress divided among the states spe- 
cific revenue from the public lands, (see Appendix, 


Thus, the debts of the states being resumed by the 





dividual debts to the amount of £600,000, due by | 





Z;) the committee firmly believing that it is the duty 


and best policy of the government to administer the 
trust property for the relief of the states, cannot 
hesitate to recommend and urge the measure pro- 
posed, now that the states are in the greatest need, 
when they are rightfully entitled to every benefit 
from their own property—a property which, applied 
to other than its trggt purposes, has placed in the 
national treasury as/much as twenty-four millions of 
dollars in a single year; which has averaged fora 
period of eleven years in succession nearly eight 
millions of revenue, (see Appendix. Aa;) which will 
increase in value with the rapid increase of popu- 
lation, and which, while it furnishes homes to mil- 
lions of industrious settlers, will continue to augment 
the power, the wealth, and the prosperity of the whole 
nation. 

The committee believe that the sales of the public 
lands have a tendency, by the fluctuation of their 
annual amount, to unsettle the legislation of con- 
gress, and to cause in some degree a vibration of na- 
tional policy injurious to public as well as private 
interests, and that this will continue so long as the 
disposition of the public lands remains an open ques- 
tion, anda a constant conflict is kept up as to the mode 
and manner of its dispos:tion. Should the public 
lands be set apart and appropriated in the manner 
proposed, a system of revenue, moderate in its 
amount. but sure in its receipts, would be the true 
policy of the government, which, while it would sup- 
ply all the wants of the government, by its modera- 
tion and its stability, would be sufficiently protective 
in its operation, and, as a consequence, prevent duties 
on imports being laid at so high a rate as to amount to 
prohibition. 

Considering the public domain asa property held 
in trust for the common benefit of the states, the 
committee conceive thatso magnificent an inheritance 
cannot be more appropriately applied than in the 
payment of the just debts of the states. No object 
can be more legitimate, no purpose more honorable, 
andin no way can the government itself be more 
benefited. The debts of the states, whether wisely 
or unwisely contracted, are honesty due, and must 
be paid. In most cases they have been contracted 
for improvements which serve to ‘bind together the 
interests of the whole Union, and already, in design, 
in construction, and usefulness, attract the admira- 
tion and emulation of the civilized world. Should such 
works remain unpaid for, it will blast the fair charac- 
ter of states whose resources and power may be said 
to be boundless. Let it not be said, that what is our 
glory is our shame. The means of the nation are 
abundant, and the states have a right to the aid and 
relief prayed for. National policy as well as a state 
and individual interest require the adoption of such 
a measure. Government should not separate its in- 
terests from those of the states and the people, who 
gave it life and being, whofcreated it to advance their 
happiness and welfare. No maxim is more dange- 
rous to liberty, no principle so subversive of indivi- 
dual and state rights, as that which avows that the 
people should expect nothing of government, which 
virtually declares that the interests of the genera! 
government are at variance with the interests of the 
people and the states, and that those in office are to 
consult their own interests, in disregard of the inte- 
rests of those who placed them in power. Far dif- 
ferent were the motives which induced the states and 
the people to establish a national government, and 
confide to it the high trust and powers conferred by 
the constitution; and different has been the practice 
of the government, under every circumstance, and 
through all the phases of party. The general 
government has hitherto been equal to every emer- 
gency, and has promptly administered its conserva- 
live powers for the benefit of the states and the 
people; and the committee are confident in the be- 
lief that it will not eventually withhold its cordial 
sympathy and its efficient aid, but will extend the re- 


lief so reasonably asked for, and so essential to the 
welfare of the states. 


In accordance with the foregoing considerations, 
the committee report the following resolutions for 
the adoption of the house: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to employ the credit 
of the government of the United States, for the relief 
of the states, to the extent prayed for by the said 
memorialists. 

Resolved, ‘That committee be instructed to 
prepare and report.a bill accordingly. 

WILLIAM COST JOHNSON. 
MEREDETH P. GENTRY. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
ZADOK CASEY. 

JAMES COOPER. 

THOMAS F. MARSHALL. 
CALVARY MORRIS. 








JACOB M. HOWARD. 





JAwMbS H. CRAVENS. 
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Business Review.—The country is mantled in snow. 
Winter commences. The bustle of business is arrest- 
ed—the interior water courses are or soon wili be closed. 
‘he lukes are no longer navigable—and a large portion 
of tie shipping will be laid up for the season. Buildings 
and itprovements can now make but litle progress— 
labexvers find it difficult to meet with employment, and 
the necessitous look forward with deep anxiety tomonths 
of cold desutution. Butif the broad world and its re- 
suvurces are Hu longer before them to the same extent, 
they come home to their own sociat circles with an en- 
dearing confidence under Heaven’s favours, that they 
will meet with the friendly hand ot their neighbors and 
have such aid and employment as the vicinity affords. 
Domestic relations are largeiy predicated upon, and in- 
deed forin the basis of the policv which we endeavor to 
slisiain asa national policy, that of reliance upon our 
own household for as much as possible of what we want, 
wider a sense of the duty of seeing that every member 
of the family shall, if possible, have profitable employ- 
ment. It itcust me thirty percent more, to bave my 
stockings knit by the helpless old widow over the way 
who is without vther resource for her winter supplies 
but what she can earn-by her needle, than Ll might buy 
such stockings atfrom a pedler of foreign wares, should | 
I hesitate to give her the pretereuce? No—uot even if| 
the odd cents were the only consideration in the case. | 
‘The old woman must not starve. If -he gets no em- 
ployment she must nevertheless be supported. Besides, 
if she is employed and paid, she will have the where- 
withal to buy something that [may possibly have t 
sell. If Ihave paid more for my stockings than] coulk 
have got them at, [ have an additivnal customer ior my 
Inarkeung by the procegs. We are bound to encourage 
our own laborers upon the same principle that a man Js 

bound to provide for his oWn household. 

‘There 1s a manifest improvement inthe condition oj 
business affuirs compared with that of this time last year. 
‘The receipts for tolls upon all the public thorougi/ares 
compare to advantage with those of several preceding 
years. Merchants and business men ail admit thata 
good wholesome business was done this fall. Yet mo- 
ney continues to accumulate in the banks, and good pa- 
per is discounted at a lower rate iu the principal cities | 


) 
) | 
4 








by invitation, reviewed the New Yerk volunteers before 
embarking, they having paraded to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the evacuation of that city by the British at 
the close of the revolution. It is staled that General Ber- 
trand has now in the press a work on the campaign of 
Napoleon in Egypt, dictated to him by that great com- 
mander while he was at St. Helena, a few months before 
his death, and which goes fully into all the details of that 
extraordinary movement. It will contain also, Napo- 
leon’s views of the polities of the different governments of 
Europe duri:g the same period. 


Canapa. The French and Lower Canada influence 
which had every thing its own way during the last ses- 
sion, and was about to remove the seat of government 
to Montreal, has suddenly exploded. Kingston dates of 
the 27th ult. announce that the Lafontaine ministry have 
suddenly resigned. The report that Gov. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe intended to resign, is contradicted. He has 
been anxiously endeavoring to reconcile the French and 
British parties in the province, but failed todo so. The 
French preponderance is now terminated, and the Bri- 
tish party will have the sway. The letter says: “The 
metropolis in esse has been thrown into quite a Babel- 
like confusion by the startling and unexpected intelli- 
gence, that the Lafontaine administration, which during 
the session had controlled the destinies of United Cana- 
da as with a rod of iron, was at an end—and that its 
members, with but one exception, had retired from the 
pride of place to the retirement of private life.” 


Deratus during the last week at New York, 116, of 
which 34 were under one year of age, 19died of con- 


| sumption. 


In Philadelphia 97, of which 27 were under one year 
of age, 10 were colored persons, and 15 died of consump- 
tlon. 


Tne Popuation of the five largest cities in the Un- 
ion in 1840, according to Wie census of that year, was as 
follows: 


New York, 312 710 
Philadelphia, 205,580 
Baltimore, 102.313 
New Orleans, 102,193 
Boston, 93,33% 


DirtomatKr. The National Intelligencer says: We 


than ever has been known. ‘Lhree and three aud a half} understand that Mr. Fox, the British minister, is about to 


aud four months. Substantial stocks are on the ad- 
vance. U. States sixes are now quote d in N. York at 
118i—fives at 1054; N. York sixes 109 a 112; fives 1003; | 
Oto sixes 100 a 1005; Kentucky sixes 104; Indiana] 
sixes 424; Indiana bonds 41 a42; Alabama fives 81. | 

The tullowing wili show the difference in the prices | 


of sume of the stor ks between the present ime and tis} 





thne last year 
; Dec. 1,1842. Dec. 1, 1843. 

lJ. States sixes, 100 Liss 

Mew York, “ 94 a 95 19 all? 
Olio, ™ 71 a2 100 a 100! 
Kentucky, “* 76 ads JO44 

Ladinna and Illinois sixes, 173 i2i 

Manuv other stocks have improved in thr sine ratl yand 


most of the fancy stocks have felt the influence of sent 
turning confidence. fh 
‘he transportation the public works which are com- | 
plated, exhibit a better state of trade, aid enables ty m | 
tomake better exhibits of receipts—inspiring renewed 
confidence im taen ultimately answerineg the expect mions 
as ty profit as well as utility, which induced the expend | 
tures in their construction. Let us finish those that are | 
In progress, and bring their revenue aiso to our ald, 
Funds have already been deposited in New York for 
the payment of the Jauuary taterest due on the Onio 
Staite Bonds in January next, and the state hnance sare | 
represented to be lnproving—and a Surpius 1s siated tO} 
be in the treasury. 
; | 
The Richmond Compiler states that a number of hand- | 
some new builuings are erecting jn that city. A linen] 
* yianutactory is about tu be established near the city, une | 
certaken by sume genilemen from Dundee, Scotland. 


The New York canals, of which the business for thy 
yer may be cuonsicerc ius HOw closed, have produced 
Hous one hondred theusand | 


vevenue of about two mm a 
than two bill- 


dolla,s, and brought to ude Water, more 
lons Que hundred and hity thousand barrels of four. 

Rawi- chosep. The Lawrenceburgh Beacon contains a 
nouce wv) the pub i@ thatthe board of directors of the 
Sate Bark of budiana have resvived tO Cluse lie Dusl- 


ess of the Lawrenceburgh braneca. 


li 


A new Marine Insurance company is about to be es. | 


ta! isaed In INE y York, Wltil a € i} Mai ol PIUU_LUYU, ui | 
t>1 ae Ff . _ ‘¢ ’ . } " "ga | t 

which Philip Lioue, esq, is to be the president. | 

. ‘ . 1 3 

A DISHONEST POSTMASTER PUNISueD. Eb. ©. Crandall, | 

postuna ter at 4 cmak, Geo. has been convicted Ot tne | 

}> . | 


Ling money trom @ letter Gireciea to Jesse Kicketson, ¢ od 


puak, Gor o. and sentenced Ww ten years’ hard labor in whe 
s tate pris.il Of Geuryla. 

A Sptexpip Book. “Travels in the interior of Ame- 
rica. by Maximillion Prince of Weid.” Copies of this 
splendid publication have been re ceived in this countiy, 
aud are mach admured; price S120 per copy. 





Ceverat BERTRAND After a short visit to Bos- 
sailed from New York on the 25th ult. in 

a packet siup tor Havre. His son plea ed with the U 
Stuies determines to remain fur the winter. The generai 


per cent has been taken in some cascs tor paper at uiree | retire from this mission, to be succeeded by Mr. Pack- 
| enham, late British minister to Mexico. 
| 
| 


Donation. The treasurer of the New York Institu- 
tion for the Blind acknowledges a donation of $5,000 
from Jonn Jacob Astor—the proceeds of an old certifi- 
cate of deposite. 


Exvecrions. Maine. The Portland Argus publishes 
returns trom all the towns but one in the fourth congres- 
sional district. Morse (whiz) 3,534; Andrews (V. B.) 
2,555; scattering 721. This leaves Morse a majority 
over all of 8 voies. Atthe September election, the ma- 


jority against Morse in the town yet to be heard from, 


was 37 votes. 

Massachusetts. Another election is to be held in the 
three vacant districts on the first Mondayin January, 

Elections took place on Monday last in some of the 
towns for representatives to the legislature, where they 
failed to elect at the regular election. ‘The result added 
to the former election, gives the whigs 135, and the locos 
150 members in the house 

Boston, The officia] canvass of the late election 
stands in the city, Briggs (whig) 6610; Morton (V. B.) 

.222, Sewell 424; scatiering 18S—wi.wie number of votes 
11,274. 

Mississippi. Sufficient returns have been received to 
ascertain iat the whole “Democratic” ticket bas suc- 
ceeded, including the present governor ‘Tucker, who run 
tor congress and beat Volney Howard, the bond paying 
loco candidate 452 votes; ‘Tucker having 15,536, How- 
ard 15,104. ‘This leaves the state without a governor, as 
there is no president of the senale at present to succeed 
tu that office. An extra session of the senate will have 
tu be convened in consequence. 

‘The vote of all but seven counties give for governor; 


| Brown (the auti-bond loco candidate) 19,056; Clayton 


(whig) 15,838, aud two of the remaining seven give 
Brown a majority of 116, Five counties to hear from. 
There is a decided anu-bond paying majority elected to 
ihe legislature. 

Wiiiians, the bond paying loco candidate received 
1,189 votes. 

For congress the votes in all the counties are ascer- 
tained, and stand— 


Nominated **democrats,” Bond party ‘democrats.” 


‘Thompson, 13,878 hioward, 15,104 
Hammet, 18,20 leunbar, 14.919 | 
Roberts, 17,810 Gilmer, 14 270 
‘Tucker, 15,556 Kendall, 13,729 


New York. The vote taken at the late election in this 


| state wuas— 


177,772 for the Van Buren candidate. 
156,318. * W hig. 

16,125 * Abolition. 

8.712 “* Native American ticket. 





353,922 aggregate of votes taken. 
The Van Buren majority over the whig vote 21,459, 
The Van Buren vote falls short of the aggregate votes 
civen to the three other tickets 3,375. 
‘The number of votes taken at the presidential election 
in 1840, was 435.331, of which Harrison had 225,812, 
Van Buren 212,019. 
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L. st year the vote stood, for governor, Bouck V: 
208,070; Bradish (whig) 186,088; A belition 7,262. esa 
majority over the whig vote, 21,822, the total ak 
being 401,320. : Fede gee 


Fiour. The receipts of western flourat New Y 
3 : 0 
in 1840 was 1,805,139 barrels. In $841 1,624,855 bine 


9 9% . : 
arenete ie” bbls. and in 1843it amounted to about 


Tse Datny Gazerre is the title of a new paper that 
has made its appearance in New York, established with 
the avowed object of sustaining “Free trade” doctrines 
and assailing the American tariff A gentleman, a fo. 
reigmer, if we mistake not by name of Kettell, a man 
of no small tact and talent, is the editor. He has be. 
come known as the writer of the **money articles” in the 
New York Herald, a paper which was characterised so 
strikingly by Damel O’Connell a short time since.— 
These ‘money articles’ have been generally republished 
by the Richmond Enquirer and other papers that are op= 
posed to the American tariff, accompanied with high en- 
comiums. We have heretofore occasionally noticed their 
dritt in the Register. The dexterity with which Mr. 
Kettell arranges figures and statistics, reminds us very 
inuch of father Miiler’s process of proving that the 
world has arrived at its ultimate stage, and can last no 
longer. The adage used to be, that figures could not 
lie.—but Mr. Kettell, as weil as father Miller, exhibits 
proof enough, that figures,though honest enough in them- 
selves, may nevertheless be so managed that exceeding. 
ly erroneous deductions from them can be made to look 
quite plausible. 


The Gazette advocates Mr. Calhoun for the presiden- 
cy, and states that it considers “‘the cause ¢f free trade 
as identified with the name of John C. Calhoun.” ‘The 
New York Evening Post, the Van Buren vehicle, insis s 
however, and the Richmond Enquirer endorses the as- 
sertion, that “Mr. Calhoun is not more the embodiment 
of free trade, than some others?’ 


GermMaN Rerormep cuurcu. The Synod, about a 
year ago, made acall upon the Rev. Dr. Krummacher, 
of Elberfield, in Prussia, to take charge of a _profes-or- 
ship in the ‘Theological Seminary at Mercersburg, Pa., 
and despatched Dr. Hoffeditz and Mr Schneck for the 
purpose of conveying their wishes to him, who have re- 
turned, and report, that they were unable to procure the 
services of Dr. Krummacher, but prevailed on another 
gentleman, of great learning and ability, to accept the 
appointment; Dr. Philip Schaf, at present a lecturer in 
the University at Berlin. Itis said that he combines in 
a rare degree, all the qualifications requisite for the sta- 
tion he is to fillin this country, which is that of profes- 
sor of the Hebrew language, and Biblical Literature. 
The delegation sent on this mission, had repeated inter- 
views witli the king of Prussia, at his own request who 
is attached to the German Reformed Church; and ma- 
nifested much interest in its affairs. As a proof of his 
feelings in this respect, he ordered his secretary to pay 
over to Messrs. Hoffeditz and Schneck, for the use of the 
Seminary at Mercersburgh, the ‘sum of fifteen hundred 


, dollars. 


Larp. A new mode of rendering lard, in operation 
in Cincinnati, is mentioned in the Atlas of that city, 
which has many advantages over the old. The Jard, in 
leaf and strip, is thrown into a large wooden vat, some 
ten feet in diameter, where it is thoroughly melted by a 
volume of steam being poured upor it. It is then con- 
veyed to another vat underneath, the water thoroughly 
evaporated, and the melted lard drawn off into kegs and 
barrels. One hundred and fifty barrels per day can be 
thus rendered, with the labor of two men; there is no 
possibility of the lard being burnt, and every particle of 
it in the hog is thus saved, which cannot be done by any 
press, however poweriul. 

Leeactes. The late Horace Appleton Haven, of Ports- 


mouth, N. A. left by his will, ; 
‘lo Harvard College, to be expended in books on the 


sciences of astronomy and mathematics $3,000 
To Portsmouth Athen®um 2.000 
To New Hampshire Bible Society 1,000 
To American Peace Society 1,000 
To Alfred W. Haven, in trust for the Seaman’s 

Friends’ Society of Portsmouth 500 
To Ports. South Parish Sunday School Society 500 


Besides the sum of eight hundred doilars to the town 
of Portsmouth, to be invested by the seclectmen in some 
safe manner for the purpose of producing, by the inte- 
rest, premiums to meritorious .buvys attending the high 
school vt thattown. 


Pruaperrura. The city has purchased the country 
seat called Lemon Hill, on the banks of the Schuyikl, 
a‘joining Fairmount, containing forty-two acres, tor 
$75,000 * 


Taxation. Property in the city of Boston this year 
is taxed at 62 cents—in New York 79 cents in the 
$100, 


Tur Porato Cror, we regret to learn, has been se- 
riously injured this season over a considerable part of 
the middle states. 

‘This isa serious item. The entire crop of potatoes in 
the United States, during the year 1840, was, according 
to the census of that year, 113,183,619 bushels, valued at 
$28,295,904 25. 


Waite State Pencits, of ey pen quality, are now 
manufacturing from a quarry at Rutland, Vermont. 
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